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EDITORIAL 


Our Editor, Anne Clark Amor, resigned recently, and I record, on your 
behalf, our gratitude to her for the strenuous efforts she made to work with 
the Editorial Board in achieving its aims. The task of Editor is enormous and 
daunting. Anne’s vision helped us to establish the style and quality of The 
Carrollian when we embarked on the new journal in 1998. Her contribution 
is much appreciated and we thank her for all she has done. 

The success of a journal like Te Carrollian depends upon a good supply 
of articles submitted for publication and we have been extremely fortunate 
in the steady flow of papers. We are continually surprised by the wide range 
and international flavour of the contributions, all prompted by the life and 
interests of one man, and this issue is witness to that variety. From Russia to 
Japan via Wales, from poet to correspondent to logician, we continue to 
discover new material, alternative approaches and fresh insights into his 
influence and his influences. Please keep them coming. 


Edward Wakeling 
Chairman, Editorial Board 


THROUGH A LOOKING-GLASS DARKLY — LOLITA: 
ALICE’S PRECOCIOUS OFFSPRING 


by Michael O'Connor 


Preface 


Vladimir Nabokov was born in St Petersburg in 1899. He fled Russia 
during the revolution and simultaneously pursued successful literary and 
academic careers — based in America for the most part — before retiring to 
Switzerland where he died in 1977. He wrote seventeen novels and countless 
poems, short stories and plays, but is perhaps best known as the author of 
Lolita, first published in Paris in 1955. 

Lolita is doubtless the novel which most Carrollians would least like to 
have associated with the author of Alice. It is irksome enough countering the 
sexual misconceptions about Carroll without finding parallels between his 
most famous work and the most infamous novel on paedophilia ever 
written. It is even worse to find that Nabokov himself shared those 
misconceptions. 

‘... [always call him Lewis Carroll Carroll’, says Nabokov, ‘because 
he was the first Humbert Humbert. ... In common with many other 
English children (I was an English child) I have been always fond of 
Carroll ... He has a pathetic affinity with H.H. but some odd scruple 
prevented me from alluding in Lolita to his wretched perversion and to 
those ambiguous photographs he took in dim rooms.'! 


But Nabokov’s misunderstanding of Carroll’s nature is not relevant here. 
And, irrespective of what may be thought by people who have never read it, 
Lolita is a work of literature of the highest quality: 

Lolita is surely the Nabokov novel that has the best chance of 


becoming a classic ... its greatness depends primarily on the human 
situation it portrays and on the human world it creates for us.’ 


And it is far from being the pornographic work it is often accused of 
being: 
A scarifying indictment of the kind of perversion with which it 
deals.’ 


‘Vladimir Nabokov, The Annotated Lolita, edited, introduced and annotated by Alfred Appel Jnr., New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, pp. 377-8. 


David Rampton, Vladimir Nabokov — A Critical Study of the Novels, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1984, pp. 120-1. 


* Lord Boothby quoted in Vladimir Nabokov, Lolita, London, Corgi Books, 1974, p. 341. 
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This edition contains several pages of testaments to the literary value of 
the novel by writers as eminent as Graham Greene, Philip Toynbee, Terence 
Rattigan, Bernard Levin, Iris Murdoch, Alberto Moravia and others. 


Alice and Lolita 


In 1923, at the beginning of his writing career, Nabokov produced a 
notable Russian translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland. \t is my 
intention to demonstrate that there are conspicuous similarities between the 
subsequent fictional works of Nabokov and the Alice books which he 
manifestly knew in immense detail. For the sake of brevity, ] will focus 
primarily on Lofta and, on the assumption that most Carroll enthusiasts will 
be sufficiently familiar with Aldce not to require illustrative quotes, will 
restrict my quoted references solely to Nabokov and to published 
commentators on his work. | hope to show that the work of the Russian 
writer was strongly influenced by the work of the English one. 

For those who have not read it, I first of all provide a brief synopsis of 
Lolita, concentrating on those aspects of the plot which readers need to know 
in order to understand the comments which follow. 

With the exception of the Foreword, the novel takes the form of a 
confession written in his jail cell by the protagonist, a middle-aged academic 
and paedophile called Humbert Humbert. He marries his widowed landlady, 
Charlotte Haze, in order to get closer to her twelve year old daughter, 
Dolores, known as Lolita. He thinks of murdering his wife but she is run 
down by a car and he ts spared the crime. He takes the orphaned Lolita on 
a tour of America, during which they begin a sexual relationship (initiated 
by the girl herself). Humbert gradually becomes aware that they are being 
pursued by a mysterious playwright called Clare Quilty, a deviant and 
pornographer, who eventually seduces Lolita away from him. By the time 
Humbert finds her again, Lolita is a happily married and pregnant seventeen 
year old, having been discarded by Quilty long before. Humbert realises that 
he truly loves her, despite the fact that she is no longer the ‘nymphet’ for 
whom he had fallen, but she refuses to go back to him. He learns Quilty’s 
whereabouts and ‘executes’ him. Humbert dies in jail and Lolita dies giving 
birth to a stillborn girl. 

What has this chronicle of crime and perversion to do with the innocent 
adventures of Alice? Well, first of all, there are distinct structural similarities 
between Lolita and both of the Alice books. The young girl is introduced as 
the focus of the narrative, she embarks on a bizarre tour where most things 
are out of her control, she makes the occasional effort to assert her 
independence against the adult characters who claim to know best, and she 


concludes by symbolically maturing (growing, getting a Queen's crown ... 
giving birth). 

In each of the Alice books, Carroll very firmly returns his fictional Alice 
to her childhood at the end. He does not want her to grow up as the real 
Alice must. The narrator of Lolita has the same feeling. 


Similarly, [Humbert’s} fatal mistake with Lolita is to believe, at least 
with half his mind, that she is a work of art, an ideal creature immune 
to time and change ... Humbert Humbert ends his narrative by 
conferring immortality on Lolita but only after recognising that neither 
he nor anyone else can confer it on Dolores Haze. ' 


Nabokov ensures his heroine never grows up by having her die at the age 
of seventeen, a sadder but surer denouement than having her wake from a 
dream. In the same way, with a firmer grounding in reality than Carroll, 
Nabokov addressed the pitfalls of failing to mature naturally, and thus never 
being able to adopt a more adult perspective. 


Because of her arrested emotional development, Lolita will always 
idolise Quilty.’ 
Moving on from. structural comparisons, there are other striking 
similarities between Alice and the works of Nabokov typified by Lolita. 
Neither make any attempt to convey a moral stance. 


Because he so passionately rejected the idea of fiction as a vehicle for 
social and moral messages, and so thoroughly adopted the aesthetic 
point of view, Nabokov alienated a large group of readers.’ 


But that is not to say that these books are without substance. Though the 
worlds they each portray are far removed from those of reality, they are 
worlds of language where humour serves to sweeten far more serious 
concerns. 


Nabokov's unique province is the complex tragicomedy, with time 
and space telescoped or expanded, and metaphors and similes juggled. 
As he has said, “While | keep everything on the very brink of parody, 
there must be, on the other hand, an abyss of seriousness ...” 


Both authors shared a fascination for the tricks they could play with 
language. 


Lucy Maddox, Nabokovs Novels in English, London, Croom Helm Ltd. 1983. p. 59-60. 

David Rampton, Vadim Nabokov — A Critical Study of the Novek, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press. 
1984, p. 114. 

Entry “Nabokov Vladimir written by Donald FE. Morton on computer CD-ROM Grolier Multimedia 
Enevelopedia, Grolier Electronic Publishing Ine.. 1996 edition. 

Enery “Nabokov Vladimir Vladimirovich’ on) computer CD-ROM) Microsoft: Encarta, Microsoft 
Corporation, 1994 edition. 


Lolita is surely the most allusive and linguistically playful novel in 
English since Ulysses (1922) and Finnegans Wake (1939) ... the reader of 
Lolita attempts to arrive at some sense of its overall ‘meaning’, while at 
the same time having to struggle, often page by page, with the 
difficulties posed by the recondite materials and rich, elaborate verbal 
textures.” 


As well as the authors, both narrators continually play with language. 
(The omniscient narrator of Alice is no more Charles Dodgson than the first- 
person narrator of Lolita is Vladimir Nabokov.) 


Humbert’s vocabulary is extraordinary, its range enlarged by the 
many portmanteau words he creates. Puns, coinages and comic 
etymologies, as well as foreign, archaic, rare, or unusual words ..." 


But in the books there is a serious element to the linguistic playfulness. 


. there are tensions in [certain of Nabokov's] novels that grow out 
of another kind of struggle to understand the complex relationship 
between language and meaning, and itis in Lo/ita that these tensions are 
most gracefully and convincingly resolved.’” 


Another minor parallel to be noted ts that each of the authors makes a 
thinly disguised appearance in his own work. Carroll portrayed himself as 
the White Knight, forever claiming that things were his own invention. 
He is not alone. 


Nabokov the protean impersonator is always a masked presence in 


his fiction ... even as bit player (the seventh Hunter in Quilty’s play 
within Lolita, a Young Poet who insists that everything in the play ts his 
Invention) ...!' 


Then there are the motifs which are common to Alice and Lolsta, the 
most prominent one being chess. 


Humbert and Gaston play chess ‘two or three times weekly’ in 
Humbert's study, and several times Nabokov carefully links Lolita with 
the Queen in their game." 

. 1t should always be kept in mind that Nabokov’s literary chess 
games, like the great original from which they derive, the ‘Garden of 


Vladimir Nabokov, /e Annotated Lolita, edited, introduced and annotated by Alfred Appel Jnr. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, Introduction, p. 1x. 


ibid. Introduction, p. x. 
Lucy Maddox, Mebokovs Novels in English, London, Croom Helm Ltd. 1983, p. 63. 


Vladimir Nabokov, /4e Annotated Lolita, edited, introduced and annotated by Alfred Appel Jnr. New York, 
MeGraw-Flill Book Company, 1970, Introduction, p. xxx. 


Vladimir Nabokov, //e Annotated Lolita, edited, mtroduced and annotated ly: Alfred Appel Jnr. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, Introduction, p. Ixx. 
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Live Flowers’ chapter of Through the Looking-Glass, are ways of 
exorcising by parody a familiar kind of moral utilitarianism .... Like 
Carroll, ... Nabokov seems to feel “The faint ridicule of a finite mind 
peering at the iridescence of the invisible through the prison bars of 
integers — the chess problems being one form of those integers which 
do, at least, permit us to peer.'' 


But neither novelist felt himself too rigidly constrained by the formal 
rules of the game, subjecting it to his plot rather than allowing it to dictate 
the movement of the characters. 


Lolita is not a chess game in fact, but it does utilise the playing of 
chess at several points, and the action of the novel frequently suggests a 
chess simile. ... the chess references, though, are sometimes most 
helpful in explaining the forward tempo of the plot.'' 


In fact, each used the notion of a chess game primarily as a backdrop. 


This aspect [novel as gameboard] of Lofta is nicely visualised in 
Tenniel’s drawing of a landscaped chessboard (or chessboard landscape) 
for... Lhrough the Looking-Glass ..." 


Carroll used chess in Through the Looking-Glass, and playing cards in the 
earlier Wonderland. Nabokov uses both in Lolita. 


Humbert and Lolita spend fifty-two weeks together on the road. 
there are that many lines in Humbert’s poem to her, and Quilty is the 
author of fifty-two successful scenarios ... Lolita, Quilty, and Humbert 
... all died in °52. There are fifty-two cards in a deck, and the author ... 
draws many more from his sleeve, superimposing on his quotidian 
world numerical and verbal figura that recall the more blatantly stylised 
chess squared landscape — or landscaped chessboard — of Through the 
Looking-Glass." 


Another narrative device shared by the Alice books and Lolita is the 
continual use of verse, pastiche and allusions to well-known writers and 
artists. [hough the usual layout makes it less noticeable, Lo/ita opens with a 
dedicatory poem in the same way that Alice does. 


And most important of all, there is the famous opening paragraph 
of Lolita (‘Lolita, light of my life, fire of my loins ...’) which, in the 


G.M. Hyde. Vladimir Nabokov — Americas Russian Novelist, London, Marion Bovars. 1977, 
pp. 61-2. 

Andrew Field, Nabokov — His Life in Art, London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1967, p. 327. 

Vladimir Nabokov, //e Annotated Lolita, edited, introduced and annotated by Altred Appel Jnr, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, Introduction, p. lxix. 

Alfred Appel Jnr. Nebokovs Dark Cmema. New York, Oxtord University Press. 1974, 
pp. 150-1. 


original 1955 Olympia Press Paris edition, but not in subsequent 
editions and translations, was actually centered on the page and thus set 
off as a prose poem. ' 


Throughout Lodita, references abound to Edgar Allan Poe — some twenty, 
far more than anyone else — and to T.S. Eliot. The astute reader can also find 
allusions to James Joyce, Byron, Robert Browning, the ancient Roman poet 
Catullus, Hilaire Belloc, Shakespeare, John Galsworthy, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, painters Claude Lorrain, E] Greco, 
James Whistler, Joshua Reynolds, illustrator Aubrey Beardsley and many 
more. 


Literary figures haunt Lolrta right to the end, and their effects are just 
as complex. The murder of Quilty is a good example. Humbert’s 
approach to ‘Pavor Manor is an imitation of the opening of Poe's Fall 
of the House of Usher .... The other literary presence in this scene is T.S. 
Eliot: Quilty’s versified death sentence is, in part, a comic version of ‘Ash 
Wednesday ' 


Like Carroll, Nabokov additionally introduces a variety of works written 
tor children to give his novel a further layer of imagery. 


As a birthday present, H.H. gives Lolita a de luxe edition of Hans 
Anderson's The Little Mermaid, and allusions are made to Hansel and 


Gretel, The Sleeping Beauty, The Emperors New Clothes, and Bluebeard.” 


| have shown, therefore, that Alice and Lolita correspond structurally and 
thematically, that they share a comic-serious concern with language, that 
each of their authors appears as a creative character in his own work, and that 
they both use verse and allusion extensively to provide an additional literary 
layer to the worlds they portray. Such a large number of similarities cannot 
be mere coincidence. 


‘Some law of logic’, writes Nabokov in Ada (1969), ‘should fix the 
number of coincidences, in a given domain, after which they cease to be 
coincidences, and form, instead, the living organism of a new truth.” 


[f all of the above similarities are still not sufficient to convince readers of 
the ‘new truth’ that Alice and Lolita are closely linked, there is yet more 
‘coincidental’ evidence. The enigmatic Quilty’s play is called ‘The Strange 


Andrew Field, Nabokow — His Life in Art. London, Hodder and Stoughton. 1967, p. 44. 


David Rampton Vladimir Nabokov — A Critical Study of the Novels, Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1984, pp. 111-2. 


Vladimir Nabokov. 7he Annotated Lolita, edited, introduced and annotated by Alfred Appel Jnr, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1970, p. 346. 


ibid, Introduction, p. xxvil. 


Mushroom’, for instance. One of the motels Humbert and Lolita stay at is 
called Chestnut Court, which Humbert variously refers to as Chestnut 
Castle, Chestnut Crest and Chestnut Lodge — almost The Chestnuts. And, 
possibly the most decisive fact of all for certain Carrollians: at the end of the 
novel, Humbert dies aged 42! Previously he had lived at Charlotte Haze’s 
house at 342 Lawn Street; he and Lolita inaugurated their illicit cross- 
country tour in room 342 of The Enchanted Hunters hotel; and in one year 
on the road they registered in 342 motels and hotels.’! 

So it seems clear that Nabokov was heavily influenced by Carroll when 
writing Lolita. In the novel, Humbert admits that Lolita was not the first 
young girl to have stolen his heart. 


Did she have a precursor? She did, indeed she did. In point of fact, 
there might have been no Lolita at all had I] not loved, one summer, a 
certain initial girl-child.~ 
Though the character is referring to a childhood encounter within the 
narrative, his statement seems equally pertinent to the novel as a whole. 
Because Lolita did have a precursor. The novel would never have existed had 
Nabokov, in his youth, not first encountered an outspoken little girl named 


Alice. 


Afterword 


Though space has constrained me to a succinct comparison of Lolita 
with Alice, there is much more of interest to Carroll enthusiasts in Nabokov’s 
work. For example, both authors were interested in the sharp jolt from 
illusion to reality. Compare the Gardener's Song in Sylvie and Bruno with 
this scene: 


... Lwould be misled by a jewel-bright window opposite wherein my 
lurking eye ... would make out from afar a half-naked nymphet stilled 
in the act of combing her Alice-in- Wonderland hair ... whereupon the 
lighted image would move and Eve would revert to a rib, and there 
would be nothing in the window but an obese partly clad man reading 
the paper.”' 


And, in the light of Carroll's comments on the genesis and meaning of 
The Hunting of the Snark: 
‘to an interviewer who asked [Nabokov] about the function of his 
novels he said ‘] have no purpose at all when composing my stuff except 


tid. Introduction, p. xxvii. 
thid. pall 


ibid. p. 266. 
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to compose it. | work hard, | work long, on a body of words until it 
grants me complete possession and pleasure.” 


G.M. Hyde argues convincingly that there are very close parallels 
berween the Alice books and several other novels by Nabokov, most notably 
The Defence, The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, Invitation to a Beheading and 
Laughter in the Dark. Interested readers may wish to seek out Hyde's book 
for further study as well as the Nabokov novels themselves.” 


David Rampton, Vladimir Nabokov — A Critical Study of the Novels, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1984, p. 116. 


G.M. Hyde, Vladimir Nabokov — Americas Russian Novelist, London, Marion Bovars, 1977. 


THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN LEWIS CARROLL 
AND LORD TENNYSON 


by D.B. Eperson 


Perhaps a better title for this article would have been ‘The Friendship 
between Lord Tennyson and his photographer, the Rev. C.L. Dodgson’, since 
the Poet Laureate, as far as I know, never expressed admiration for the 
writings of Lewis Carroll, but frequently praised his work as an amateur 
photographer. 

Dodgson was an avid reader of books by his contemporaries and his 
private journals, popularly known as ‘Lewis Carroll's diaries’, contain many 
comments on their contents, both in prose and in verse. His appreciation of 
Tennyson's poetry was, however, tempered by criticism. On 8 March 1855 
his sister Elizabeth sent him: 


... some lines on the Balaklava charge, supposed to be by Tennyson. 
My opinion ts that they are not his, but fair imitation of his style. I do 
not believe Tennyson could ever have written such lines as 

‘For up came an order, which 

Some one had blundered,’ 
or have talked about sabres ‘sabring.’ If genuine, they are very unworthy 
of him. | 

On 14 August Dodgson recorded that ‘They were his!’ — a severe blow to 
his self-esteem as a literary critic. 

In 1852 Tennyson had published an ‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington’, but the “Balaclava charge’, entitled “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’, did not appear until 1854. When Maud and Other Poems arrived 
on 14 August 1855, Dodgson recorded that he read the whole of ‘Maud’ in 
the course of the day, and that: 


... [do not think the volume will either raise or lower his reputation: 
some short passages in it are very beautiful, e.g. the one ending 
“Then life is not so bitter, 
But a smile may make it sweet. 
and the passage about ‘two men somewhere, Drinking and talking of 
me, is very original in idea. 
He has improved the ‘Ode to the Duke, and the ‘Balaclava Charge’ 
very much: the ‘some one had blundered’ has disappeared, but the 
sabres are still ‘sabring.” 


Lewis Carvolls Diaries, Volume 1, edited by Edward Wakeling. Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1993, 
ba 2: 


ibid. era 
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‘The book also contained “The Brook; an Idyl’, which aroused Dodgson’s 


approbation and criticism: 


The Idyll of the ‘Brook’ is pretty, but is rather too like repetition in 
one who wrote 
‘Love may come and love may go’ 
and 
‘But noc by thee my steps shall be 
For ever and for ever.’ 
which reappear united in the ‘Brook’ 
‘For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
The bargain for the colt, with the recurring line 
‘But he stood firm: and so the matter hung.’ 
is very like the style of ‘Dora.’ 


Dodgson was not averse to writing parodies of poems by Tennyson, 
whose ‘Iwo Voices’ was transformed into ‘Three Voices’, a witty description 
of an overpowering and argumentative woman and a feeble and distracted 
man. In fact many of Dodgson’s verses were parodies of poems by well- 
known contemporary authors. On 10 July 1855 Dodgson recorded: 


Yesterday | heard from Menella Smedley, returning “The Three 
Voices, which she borrowed to show Frank Smedley: she says that he 
wishes to be instrumental in publishing it and others. | do not think | 
have yet written anything worthy of real publication (in which I do not 
include the Whitby Gazette or the Oxonian Advertiser) but | do not 
despair of doing so some day.’ 


When Dodgson decided that he ought to make a plan for reading books 
on the many subjects in which he was interested — Classics (AEschylus?), 
Divinity, History, Languages (French and Italian), Mathematics, Novels 
(Scott's over again), Etymology, Logic, Divinity reading for Ordination, 
Scripture History, Church Architecture, Anglo-Saxon, Gothic — the entry 
under Poetry was: ‘read whole poets, or at least whole poems. I think in this 
order — Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Coleridge, Wordsworth(?).” 
The omission of the name Tennyson probably signifies that he had already 
acquired and read all the publications by the Poet Laureate up to that 
time, who obviously was his first choice amongst poets. On 3 December 


1856 he: 


thid. pp. 119-20. 
thid. pp. 110-1. 
hid. pp. 73-4. 


. spent the evening at Mrs Litton’s .... | especially admired a song 
she sang, new to me, O/ swallow, swallow from Tennyson.° 


The poem was from The Princess. A Medley, written nine years earlier. 
Shortly after his shock of learning that Tennyson did write the lines about 
‘sabres, sabring’, Dodgson the literary critic was busy again: 


Finished this morning the first volume of Friends in council, a book 
beautifully written, and I chink well worth a second perusal. If the 
conversation has a fault, it is the too great similarity of style in the 
different speakers. This is always the danger in fictitious conversation; it 
is hardly possible to give each speaker real individuality with caricature 
(as in Dickens). 


His remedy is for three authors to collaborate in producing a 
conversation between three fictitious characters. 

It was as a photographer that Dodgson first met a member of Tennyson's 
family, when Mrs Weld, sister-in-law to the poet, came with her daughter, 


Agnes Grace, to Croft on 18 August 1857 to be photographed: 


. I was much interested in talking about 
him with one who knew him so well. She told 
me the Christian names of his two little boys, 
whose picture Southey sent me the other day; 
Hallam and Lionel. 


Also that he wishes to learn photographing, 
and that his new poem is coming out shortly. 
The children are noticed even by strangers for 
their remarkable beauty. She has a beiesal 
photograph (unpublished) of Tennyson .... Mr. 
Palgrave, of Oxford, who has written a volume 
of poems, chiefly on children ... has addressed 
one sonnet to the little Agnes Grace. She 
hardly merits one by actual beauty, though her 
face is very striking and attractive, and will 
certainly make a beautiful photograph. | am 


thinking of sending a print of her, through | Agnes Grace Weld 
Mrs Weld, for lennyson’s acceptance." Photographed by Dodgson 
18/8/1857 


Lewis Carvolls Diaries, Volume 2, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society, 1994, p. 121. 

‘By Sir Arthur Helps (1813-75), a book of dialogues on social and intellectual subjects published in 1847" 
Lewts Carrols Diaries, Volume 1. edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Socien. 1993, 
pe Pons 70: 

Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 3, edited by Edward Wakeling, Luton, The Lewis Carroll Society. 1995, 
pp. 87-8. 


On his way back from a holiday in Scotland, Dodgson visited the Lake 
District, and walked down the east-side of Coniston Water: 


. intending at least to see Tent Lodge (where Tennyson is staying), 
if not to call. When I had reached it | at Jast made up my mind to take 
the liberty of calling. Only Mrs Tennyson was at home, and I sent in my 
card, adding underneath the name in pencil ‘Artist of Agnes Grace’ and 
‘Little Red Riding Hood.’ On the strength of this introduction I was 
most kindly received, and spent nearly an hour there. I saw also the two 
children, Hallam and Lionel, 5 and 3 years old, the most beautiful boys 
of their age I ever saw. | got leave to take portraits of them, in case I take 
my camera over to Coniston; she even seemed to think it was not 
hopeless that Tennyson himself might sit, though | said I would not 
request it, as he must have refused so many that it is unfair to expect it. 
She also promised that I should have an autograph of the poets. Both 
the children proposed coming with me when | left, how far seemed 
immaterial to them.’ 


Dodgson’s first meeting with Tennyson took place four days later, an 
historical event that called for a lengthy entry in his journal. He put up at an 
hotel in Coniston, and: 


walked over to call at Tent Lodge, to ask leave to take the 
children’s pictures. I asked for Mrs Tennyson, as | had seen her before, 
and was shown into the drawing-room. After | had waited some little 
time the door opened, and a strange shaggy-looking man entered, his 
hair, moustache, and beard looked wild and neglected; these very much 
the character of the face, and the general effect was something like that 
of Mr. Abbs of Whitburn. He was dressed in a loosely-fitting morning 
coat, common grey flannel waistcoat and trousers, and a carelessly tied 
black silk neckerchief. His hair is black. | think the eyes too; they are 
keen and restless, nose aquiline, forehead high and broad, both face and 
head are fine and manly. His manner was kind and friendly from the 
first. There is a dry lurking humour in his style of talking. I was 
disappointed to find that they are going away tomorrow morning; 
however they will be back by Friday night, so I chink I may yet manage 
the photographs. hey will not return to Tent Lodge, but to the 
Marshalls. Mr. Tennyson took me over there to ask leave to take the 
pictures on their premises, which was readily granted by Mrs. Marshall 
(Mr. Marshall being from home). We stayed Juncheon there and met a 
son of Mrs. Marshall’s, about 16 years old, a daughter, Julia, about 11; 
and the son's tutor. The little girl has a striking animated face, not unlike 
Katie Murdoch. On our way there | took the opportunity of asking the 
meanings of two passages in Tennyson’s poems, which have always 


ibid. pp. 108-9. 


puzzled me: one in Maud, 
‘... (wo men somewhere 
Drinking and talking of me; 
Well, if it prove a girl, my boy 
Will have plenty, so let it be.’ 

He said it referred to Maud, and to the two fathers arranging a 

match between himself and her. The other was 
‘the poet 
Dowered with the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.’ 

He said that he was quite willing it should bear any meaning the 
words would fairly bear; to the best of his recollection, his meaning 
when he wrote it was ‘the hate of the quality hate, etc.’ but that he 
thought the meaning of ‘the quintessence of hatred’ finer. He said there 
had never been a poem so misunderstood by the ‘ninnies of critics’ as 
Maud. After luncheon Mr Tennyson returned to the lodge, and I took a 
walk through Coniston, having first brought my books of photographs 
to Mrs. Marshall to be looked at. At 6 I went by invitation to dine at 
Tent Lodge, and spent a most delightful evening. I saw the little boys for 
a short time; I had met them in a donkey cart near Coniston during my 
walk. Mrs. Marshall sent over the books in the course of the evening, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Tennyson admired some of them so much that I have 
strong hopes of ultimately getting a sitting from the poet, though | have 
not yet ventured to ask for it. 

Some of the photographs called out a great deal of fun on Mr. 
Tennyson's part. The picture of Skeffington in a fishing costume he said 
had the expression (stroking down his beard as he spoke), “Well! I've 
come down here to catch trout, and if | don’t catch a trout this season, 
the great business of my life will be gone’ and his half length portrait ‘By 
Jupiter! all my labour gone for nothing, and not one single trout!’ The 
first portrait of Mr Webster was interpreted, ‘Now Sir, | am ready to 
argue the question with you on any point, What is che particular subject 
you would like to discuss, predestination or what?’ and the second, 
‘Well, it may be so, or it may not: there are differences of opinion.’ He 
remarked on the similarity of the money's skull to the human, that a 
young monkey's skull is quite human in shape, and gradually alters, the 
analogy being borne out by the human skull being at first more like the 
statues of the gods, and gradually degenerating into human; and then 
turning to Mrs. Tennyson ‘there, that’s the second original remark I've 
made this evening!’ 

We talked a good deal about Ruskin, whom he seemed to have a 
profound contempt for as a critic, though he allows him to be a most 
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eloquent writer. He said that Ruskin had written to him, asking to make 
his acquaintance, that he had answered in a friendly spirit, and that 
Ruskin had then sent him an impertinent letter, of which he had taken 
no notice, nor of any letter received from him since. 

He threw out several hints of his wish to learn photography, but 
seems to be deterred by a dread of the amount of patience required. | 
left at what I believed to be a little after 9, but which to my horror | 
found to be at least 11, having had a most interesting and delightful 
evening. [he hotel was shut up for the night, and | had to wait and ring 
a long while at the door. Dies mirabilis."" 


This was the very enjoyable beginning of the friendship of these two 
eminent Victorians. Six days later one of Dodgson’s photographic ambitions 
was suddenly realised: 


Photographing at the Marshalls till three. | got pictures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tennyson, Hallam, Mr. Lushington (a friend of Mr. Tennyson's) 
and a group of Hallam, Lionel, and Mr. Marshall’s little girl Julia." 


On the next day he: 


. went over to the Marshalls abour eleven, and spent the day till 
four in photography etc. | got a beautiful portrait of Hallam sitting, and 
a group in the drawing-room of Mr. Tennyson and Hallam, Mr. and 


Mrs. Marshall and Julia. 


Since the journals for the years 1858-62 are now missing, I have to rely 
upon the erudite reconstruction of events in this pertod that Edward 
Wakeling includes in volume four of his edition of the unabridged Diaries. 
This depends upon extant letters and papers, especially Emily Tennyson's 
Farringford Journal 1853-1864, and quotations from the first biography by 
his nephew, the Rev. Stuart Dodgson Collingwood. On 8 April 1859 
Dodgson visited the Tennysons at Farringford in the Isle of Wight, arriving 
and staying to tea and dinner, after which he showed them some of his 
photographs. Collingwood reports that Dodgson paid them another visit 


five days later, and recorded in his journal: 


After dinner we retired for about an hour to the smoking-room, 
where I saw the proof-sheets of the ‘King’s Idylls,’ but he would not let 
me read them. He walked through the garden with me when I left, and 
made me remark an effect produced on the thin white clouds by the 
moon shining through, which | had not noticed — a ring of golden light 
at some distance off the moon, with an interval of white between — this, 
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The poem by Tennyson called ‘Margaret’, (first published in 1832, the 


he says, he has alluded to in one of his early poems (‘Margaret,’ vol. 1.), 
‘the tender amber.’ | asked his opinion ot Sydney Dobell — he agrees 
with me in liking ‘Grass from the Battlefield, and thinks him a writer 
of genius and imagination, but extravagant. '' 


year of Dodgson’s birth), contains the lines: 


When Dodgson showed Tennyson his photograph of Alice Liddell as a 
beggar child, Tennyson claimed it to be ‘the most beautiful photograph he 


The senses with a still delight 

Of dirty sorrow without sound, 

Like the tender amber round, 

Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night. '' 


had ever seen.” 


Dodgson’s joy at spending so much of his time in the company of the 
Tennyson family led to his writing, a month later, a long letter to his cousin, 
William Wilcox. In it he defended himself against the accusation by his 
brother Wilfred that the purpose of his visit to the Isle of Wight was ‘to 
lionise the Poet Laureate’; he had gone in order to stay with a College friend 


at Freshwater, and had merely exercised: 


Stuart Dodgson Collingwood, fhe Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, London. 1. Fisher Unwin, 1898, pp. 78- 
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... the inalienable right of a freeborn Briton to make a morning call, 
which I did. in spite of my friend Collvns having assured me that the 
Tennysons had not yet arrived. There was a man paintng the garden 
railing when | walked up to the house, of whom | asked if Mr. Tennyson 
were at home, fully expecting the answer ‘no,’ so that it was an agreeable 
surprise when he said, ‘he’s there, sir and pointed him out, and behold 
he was not many yards off, mowing his lawn in a wide-awake and 
spectacles. | had to introduce myself, as he is too short-sighted to 
recognise people, and when he had finished the bit of mowing he was 
at, he rook me into the house to see Mrs. Tennyson, who, | was sorry to 
tind, had been very ill, and was then suffering from almost total 
sleeplessness. She was lying on the sofa, looking rather worn and 
haggard, so that I stayed a very few minutes. She asked me to come to 
dinner that evening to meet a Mr. Warburton (brother of the Crescent 
and the Cross), but her husband revoked the invitation before I left, as 
he said he wished her to be as little excited as possible that evening, and 
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begged I would drop in for tea that 
evening and dine with them the next day. 
He took me over the house to see 
pictures, etc. (among which my 
photographs of the family were hung ‘on 
the line,’ framed in those enamel — what 
do vou call them — cartons?)." 
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In the nursery they found: 


. the beautiful little Hallam ... who 
remembered me more readily than his 
father had done. 

I went in the evening, and found Mr. 
Warburton an agreeable man, with rather 
a shy, nervous manner: he is a clergyman, aa FO 
and inspector of schools in that Hallam Tennyson photographed by 
neighbourhood. Dodgson, 28/9/1857 

We got on the subject of clerical duty in the evening, and Tennyson 
said he thought clergymen as a body didn’t do half the au they might 
if they were less stuck-up, and showed a little more sympathy with their 
people. ‘What they want,’ he said, ‘is force and geniality — geniality 
without force will of course do no good, but force without geniality will 
do very little’ — all very sound elon to my thinking. This was up in 
the little smoking-room, to which we had adjourned after tea, and 
where we had about 2 hours’ very interesting talk .... | looked with some 
curiosity to see what sort of books occupied the lowest of the swinging 
bookshelves, most handy to his writing table: they were all without 
exception Greek or Latin — Homer, Aéschylus, Horace, Lucretius, Virgil, 
ae 
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As Dodgson had studied Classics as an undergraduate, this might have 
provided a subject of mutual interest for their conversations. The letter 
continues: 


The next day I went to dinner ... and you may imagine that the 
evening was a delightful one: | enjoyed it thoroughly, especially the 
concluding 2 hours in the smoking room .... Tennyson told us that often 
on going to bed after being engaged upon composition, he had dreamed 
long passages of poetry (you, I suppose, turning to me, ‘dream 
photographs’) which he liked very much at the time, but forgot entirely 
when he woke .... The only bit he ever remembered enough to write 


Lewis Carrolls Diaries, Volume 4, edited by Fdward Wakeling, Luton, he Lewis Carroll Soctery, 1997, 
pp. 15-6, 
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down was one he dreamed at 10 years old ... that it gives very little 
indication of his future poetic powers — 


May a cock-sparrow 
Write to a barrow? 
I hope you'll excuse 
My infantile muse. 


Up in the smoking-room the conversation turned upon murders, 
and Tennyson told us several horrible stories from his own experience: 
he seems rather to revel in such descriptions...and so ended one of the 
most delightful evenings I have spent for many a long day. I lunched 
with them the next day, but saw very little of Tennyson himself, and 
afterwards showed the photographs to Mrs T. and the children, not 
omitting to get Hallam’s autograph, in a large bold text-hand, under his 
portrait. he children insisted on reading out the poetry opposite to the 
pictures, and when they came to their father’s portrait (which has for a 
motto ‘The poet in a golden clime was born,’ etc.), Lionel puzzled over 
it for a moment, and then began boldly, “The Pope — ‘! on which Mrs. 
Tennyson began laughing, and Tennyson growled out from the other 
side of the table “Hollo! whats that about the Pope?’ but no one 
ventured to explain the allusion. 

I asked Mrs. Tennyson for an explanation of “The Lady of Shalott,’ 
which has been so variously interpreted. She said that the original legend 
is in Italian, and that Tennyson only gave it as he found it, so that it is 
hardly fair to expect him to furnish an explanation as well." 


The letter to his cousin ended with a request that he should send it on to 
another cousin, Menella Smedley, ‘as she is my only other appreciative 
correspondent, in order to save himself from spending time on a third 
account of his enjoyable visit to the Tennysons. 

However, the friendship between Dodgson and the Tennysons was 
shipwrecked in 1870 when Dodgson wrote asking whether he could keep, 
and show to friends, a pirate copy of Tennyson’s poem ‘The Window’ that 
had come into his possession. Tennyson was not happy about this situation 
and his wife wrote accordingly to Dodgson, saying that ‘when an author does 
not give his works to the public he has his own reasons for it.’'” Some bad- 
tempered letters from both parties were then exchanged, with Dodgson 
finally resorting to a ‘third-person’ approach, accusing Tennyson of a 
‘grievous wrong and ‘a groundless libel’ urging a ‘retraction’ of the 
‘dishonourable charges’ made against him.” No further communication 


“ibid. pp. 17-8. 
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appears to have been made between the two men. In a letter to Robert 
Collins in 1890, Dodgson wrote: 


Any details of your visit to Tennyson, and of his present self and his 
wife, would deeply interest me. I used to know him and his family, with 
considerable intimacy. She ... was quite delightful: and Lionel was, | 
think, the loveliest child, boy or girl, that I ever saw."! 


Note: The journal entry and manuscript item from the Dodgson Family 
Collection are reproduced here by kind permission of the Trustees of the 
C.L. Dodgson Estate who retain their copyright. 
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TENKEI HASEGAWA’'S KAGAMI SEKAI. 
THE FIRST JAPANESE ALICE TRANSLATION 


by Mikiko Chimori 


Ir was in 1899 that Through the Looking-Glass was first translated, or 
adapted, as Kagami Sekai (Through the Looking-Glass World) into Japanese, 
and published in a children’s journal Shonen Sekai (Boy's World). This was 
around ten years earlier than a translation of Alices Adventures in Wonderland 
by Eikan Maruyama in 1910. 

The Shonen Sekai magazine was first published by Hakubun-kan in 
January 1895, during the war between Japan and China, and it continued to 
be published until January 1934. ‘All through the first issue there is an 
atmosphere of the militarism that the journal was trying to whip up in its 
readers.' The editorial policy of this magazine was to cover a wide variety of 
subjects. Shonen Sekai combined various kinds of journals and serials such as 
Yonen Zasshi (A Journal for Infants), Nippon no Shonen (Japanese Boys), 
Shonen Bungaku (Boys Literature), etc. Its content was wide-ranging, 
including historical stories, scientific essays, fiction, plays, literature, school 
guidance, excursion guidance and information on new publications, etc. 
Shonen Sekai was one of several publications that created sub-genres of 
children’s literature but it stood out from the others by the sheer variety of 
its content and also by its inclusion of items for girl readers, and it became 
the best known boys’ magazine of the Meiji Era. Sazanami Iwaya became 
editor-in-chief when he was twenty-four years old and Shonen Sekai continued 
under his editorship until 1918. In addition to editing, Iwaya contributed 
stories himself. 


Firstly, Iwaya wrote large numbers of stories for children which he 
named ‘otogi banashi’ (nursery and fairy tales) in Japanese in children’s 
journals, such as Shonen Sekai, Shojo Sekai (Girl’s World), Youen Sekai 
(Infanc’s World), and Yonen Gaho (A Pictorial Magazine for Infants) 
published by Hakubun-kan [to which his magazine was affiliated] ... 
Secondly, he systematised the retelling of Japanese folk tales and 
international fairy tales for Japanese children from the end of the Meiji 
Era to the beginning of the Taisho Era. 
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It was due to Iwaya’s pioneering and solitary effort that Japanese children 
were systematically introduced to large quantities of fantasy and fairy stories, 
rooted in the West and in other cultures. In addition to this achievement 
Iwaya created a new genre of Japanese nursery tales, ‘otogi banashi’, which 
originated in Japanese folk tales but were now intermingled with Western 
fantasy. 

Tenkei Hasegawa (1876-1940) was asked by Sazanami Iwaya to translate 
Through the Looking-Glass for his Shonen Sekai having been recommended to 
him by Shouyou Tsubouchi, a leading critic who later became professor of 
English Literature at Waseda University. Hasegawa introduced and 
translated works not only of Western literature but also of Western culture 
in general such as philosophy, psychology, and science, and also wrote books 
of literary criticism from a Naturalistic point of view. He was dispatched to 
England for two years from 1910 to 1912, and after coming back to Japan 
became a lecturer in English literature at Waseda University. 

It was just after he was taken on by the publisher Hakubun-kan that 
Hasegawa translated Through the Looking-Glass. \t was serialised in eight 
issues of Shonen Sekai from April 1899 to December 1899. He then made 
other contributions to Shonen Sekai in diverse areas such as biography and 
original stories, as well as more adaptations and translations for children. 

It is still unclear why Iwaya left the translation of Through the Looking- 
Glass to Hasegawa rather than doing it himself. One of the reasons might be 
that Hasegawa had already been taken on by the publication team of Shonen 
Sekai as an English literature critic, and was much more skilled in writing 
English. He was much better versed in English literature than Iwaya, who 
was better grounded in German than in English.’ This decision of Iwaya’s 
shows the foresight he had as an editor. It is also unclear whether it was Iwaya 
or Hasegawa’ who decided to select Through the Looking-Glass as their first 
translation and why they chose to introduce Through the Looking-Glass to 
Japanese readers before Alices Adventures in Wonderland. 

The illustrations for Kagami Sekai (Through the Looking-Glass World) 
are John Tenniel’s, or, strictly speaking, engravings after his original prints, 
since photo-engraving had not yet been invented. The illustrations in the 
early series were engraved on, and printed from, a straight grain wood 


Sazanami Iwaya became a lecturer in Asian languages at the University of Berlin in 1900, and after coming 
back to Japan became a lecturer at Waseda Universiny. 

We can infer that Shouvou Tsubouchi might have advised Hasegawa abour the selection of the Alice books 
as he might at the time have been more familiar with English literature than Hasegawa and [wava. 

Okiko Mivake discusses the similarity of the illustrations in Kagami? Sekai to John Tenniel’s original 
llustracions in /brough the Looking-Glass in an essay, Shonen Sekat no Igirisu Jido Bungaku Tsumamigul’, Mecho 
Supplements 1V.10.53, December 1991, pp. 4-9. 
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block — not an easy material in which to engrave fine lines — instead of a 
Western cut end wood block. Therefore, lines of the Japanese illustrations 
are, compared with John Tenniel’s original print (Figure 1), sometimes 
boldly simplified or abbreviated, and not very fine (Figure 2). Nevertheless, 
despite the use of the straight grain wood block, the illustrations retain the 
original vivid characteristics and atmosphere created by John Tenniel. The 
illustrations from the fifth series might have been engraved on a metal plate’ 
which would have been able to reproduce Tenniel’s originals much more 
minutely and distinctly. 
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Figure 1 Figure 2 


Tenkei1 Hasegawa completed his serialised translation of Through the 
Looking-Glass in less than a year, although he omitted some of the final 
chapters. The sequence of chapters in the Japanese text Kagami Sekai 
(Through the Looking-Glass World) corresponds to Carroll’s from Chapter 
| ‘Looking-Glass House’ to Chapter 7 ‘The Lion and the Unicorn’ although 
the Japanese translation is divided into eight parts instead of Carroll’s seven. 
The content of Carroll's later chapters from Chapter 8 ‘It's My Own 
Invention’ to Chapter 12 ‘Which Dreamed It?’ is replaced by material of 
Hasegawa’ss own invention. However, Hasegawa'’s version ends similarly to 
the original with the protagonist awaking from her dream in the looking- 
glass room where she fell asleep. 

The significance of Hasegawa'’s Looking-Glass translation in the history of 
Japanese Alice translations, particularly in the early period, is that, apart from 


Kawato Michiaki points out that it might be a zinc plate in ‘Carroll in the Meiji bra, Mfeis Honyaku Bungaku 
Zens, Shinbun Zasshi Hen, V1, Tokyo, Ouzorasha. 1999, pp. 365-6. 


it being the first A/ce translation, it was neither a complete translation nor 
an adapration. It was an amalgamation of Japanese and Western narrative 
forms which made it possible to transplant a work of imagination from its 
Victorian origins to a Meiji setting. 

One drastic change in structure is the removal of the last five chapters 
and the change of the latter part of Chapter 7 “The Lion and Unicorn’ into 
an ending. In it, the Japanese Alice, ‘Miyo’ nicknamed “Mii-chan’ (Little 
Miyo), ran away into a forest chased by ‘I-suke’ (Hatta) and ‘Ni-kicht’ 
(Haigha). They almost killed Mii-chan with their glittering swords because 
she ate a piece of ‘kasutera (plum-cake). She escaped but eventually lost her 
way after dark and found a house in which a sweet young girl of her age was 
waiting alone for her mother to return with some knitting. The young girl, 
hearing of Mii-chan’s plight, offered her dinner and a bed for the night at her 
house. What should then be served Mii-chan but a human arm? Scarcely had 
Mii-chan recovered from the shock of seeing this fearful dish when the 
beautiful young girl metamorphosed into a horrible goblin with glittering 
eves, a big mouth from ear to ear, and hair standing on end like needles. The 
goblin caught Mii-chan as she tried to escape into the garden screaming and 
threw her into a pond whose surface was shining like a looking-glass. She 
heard a crash of broken glass and felt as if she was falling into a deep place. 
Then she woke up. She realised that she had slipped down from the armchair 
where she had been winding wool and fallen asleep. Clearly, Hasegawa was 
inspired by traditional Japanese folk tales in which many similar goblin 
stories can be found. 

The second drastic change in the structure of Kagami Sekai is the 
omission of the chess game from Through the Looking-Glass. The chessboard, 
which forms the ‘geography’ of the English Looking-Glass world, is changed 
into Japanese ‘shogi’, a game similar in many ways with kings and pawns but 
without queens. Therefore, Carroll's original device of promoting Alice from 
pawn to Queen had to be changed. Hasegawa translated chess pieces into 
simple ‘toys. The White and Red Kings and Queens are translated into 
Japanese as ‘The White and Red Kings and Queens similar to her own toys’ 
(1. 26). Even with these changes and the omission of the chess game both 
the Japanese Mii-chan and the English Alice hope to go to the Looking-Glass 
world and both want to become a queen. In response to Mii-chan’s words, 
the Red Queen answered that she would take her to the Looking-Glass world 
but then she would have to become the White Queen's daughter. While Mii- 
chan’s wish to go to the Looking-Glass world is realised, her other wish to 
become queen is not. This clearly gets round one problem of ‘shogi’ not 
having a queen. 
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A third kind of adaptation made by Hasegawa is less successful. The 
puns, wordplays, neologisms, pure nonsense words, and other features of 
the genre known as ‘nonsense’ writing, which are such a prominent feature 
of the English 7hrough the Looking-Glass, are not always successfully 
recreated in Kagami Sekai. Most of the puns and wordplays are either 
omitted or translated literally without conveying their nuances. The poem 
‘Jabberwocky’ is explained as being a ‘shoka’, a song taught in schools. The 
outline of the poem's story is similar to Carroll’s in that a boy named 
Jakkerro (possibly a Japanese pronunciation of ‘Jabberwocky’) destroys a 
horrible monster named ‘Jubjub’, but there are neither nonsense words nor 
puns. 

Michiaki Kawato comments on Hasegawas adaptation: 


Hasegawa could not understand what Carroll's nonsense literature 
meant at all ... because he didnt know enough of the literary and 
linguistic background to the various kinds of wordplay, puns and 
neologisms which are woven into Carroll's story from beginning to 
end. 


However, Hasegawa in my view might have understood some of the 
linguistic and literary background in this nonsense fantasy but he was just 
not skilled enough as a translator to be able to recreate the nonsense world 
in Japanese. This was the first translation or adaptation in Meiji Japan at a 
period when the average boy or girl reader had no knowledge of Victorian 
England, let alone of nonsense fiction. 

Hasegawa’s attempt to translate English puns into Japanese, however 
unsuccessful, at least proves his understanding of the importance of nonsense 
in this work. In Chapter 2, for instance, Alice and a Rose are talking in “The 
Garden of Live Flowers’: 

‘But what could it do, if any danger came?’ Alice asked. 

‘It could bark,’ said the Rose. 

‘It says “Bough-wough’’ cried a Daisy: ‘that’s why its branches are 
called boughs!’ (italics mine) 


Hasegawa translated only the first two lines: “Kowai-me ni autoki wa 
gousuru (dousuru) no?’ and ‘Ano ki ga gouzah to hoeru no sa.’ (What could 
it do, if any danger came? That tree barks ‘gouzah’.) He makes a pun of 
‘dousuruno’ (what shall I/we do?) with ‘gousuru no’, and then creates a 
neologism ‘gouzah’ which puns on ‘gousuru’ at the same time as 
onomatopoeically suggesting a rustling sound. Of course, ‘gousuru’ and 
‘gouzah’ cannot be so successful as ‘bark’, ‘bough-wough and ‘boughs’. 


Hid., pp. 363-75. 
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Nevertheless, Hasegawa succeeds in inventing two examples of Japanese 
wordplay in this adaptation. One is a pun on ‘toko’ which can mean both 
‘bed’ and ‘flowerbed’ (as can ‘bed’ in English) in Chapter 2 “The Garden of 
Live Flowers’: ‘In most gardens...they make the beds too soft — so that the 
flowers are always asleep. In the shop episode in Chapter 5 he plays on the 
word ‘chodai’ which can mean ‘to give’ or ‘to buy’ (as can ‘have’ in English). 
Mu-chan asks the sheep: “Sonnara yappashi hitotsu chodai na. (Well, [ll 
have one, then.) Then the sheep pretends to misunderstand her ‘Mah, 
konoko wa zurui ne, chodai datte.’ (What a cheek! She wants to ave one!) 
And Alice says ‘Ara kaun desu yo, saa oashi wo okimasu yo.’ (No, I'll pay for 
it! Look, here’s money!) If he had not had a feeling for the continuous 
playfulness of the language of Through the Looking-Glass, Hasegawa would 
not have attempted such playful use of language in his adaptation. 

Kawato claims that Hasegawa loses the nonsense spirit of the original by 
turning it into something resembling a traditional Japanese fairy tale. 


Hasegawa turned Carroll’s work into a conventional ‘otogi banashi’, 
(a fairy or nursery story), such as Sazanami [waya's Shin Hakken Den and 


Kogane Mushi.* 


There is some truth in what Kawato says. The nonsense puns on ‘miss 
exchanged between Alice and the Gnat, for example, are changed into a 
didactic fable about a grasshopper that is caught and put into a small 
cage by a naughty boy, and then dies bearing a grudge against the boy. 
This fable exemplifies a moralistic strain in Hasegawa’s translation which is 
absent from, or at least much less obviously apparent in, Carroll’s nonsense 
writing. 

But it is not true to say that Hasegawa did not understand the spirit and 
importance of nonsense in Through the Looking-Glass. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that he did, but at the same time he believed it was 
necessary to insert some more conventionally Japanese didactic nursery tales 
into this adaptation in order to prevent it from seeming too alien to his 
readership. 

In spite of Hasegawa’s insertions and adaptations, Kagami Sekai, 
especially the first two chapters, is mostly faithful in spirit to Carroll’s text. 
It is more literal than the skilful translation by Yaso Saijo published in the 
Golden Ship magazine in 1921. Only one mistake occurs in Hasegawa's 
translation; the words of the Railway Guard in Chapter 3, “You should have 
bought one [ticket] from the engine-driver .... The man that drives the 
engine, are changed into, ‘The man who ts digging a hole in that mountain 
1s selling a ticket. 


ihid., p. 365. 


Some episodes that cannot be understood without more background 
information about the West and Victorian England than Hasegawa’s readers 
could have known are, of course, abbreviated and omitted. Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee’s song is an example, alluding as it does to nursery rhymes from 
‘Mother Goose’. 

The fourth feature of Hasegawa’s translation is Japanization. Firstly, 
names, above all proper names, are changed to more familiar Japanese ones: 
‘Alice’ becomes ‘Miyo’ nicknamed ‘Mii-chan’, ‘Dinah’ becomes “Tora a 
common Japanese cat's name, “Tweedledum’ becomes “Taro-kichi’ and 
Tweedledee’ becomes ‘Jiro-kichi’. Secondly, objects are changed into ones 
more familiar to Japanese readers. For instance, ‘wax-works’ becomes ‘tsuchi- 
ingyo’ (clay dolls). Customs, too, are altered. ‘Shaking hands’ becomes 
‘bowing’, and English tea-time becomes the Japanese tea ceremony. For 
example, ‘how to manage Looking-Glass cake’ in Chapter 7 “The Lion and 
the Unicorn’ becomes ‘how to follow the manners of the Japanese tea 
ceremony. That is, turning round a dish of ‘kasutera’ (a kind of cake) three 
times before cutting it which parodies the tea ceremony ritual of turning the 
tea bowl round on the palm before drinking. Metaphors are also Japanized. 
The way Alice and the Red Queen run is expressed by ‘idaten’ which literally 
means a flash of lightning. This is also a conventional metaphor for a fast 
runner. In the song “The Walrus and the Carpenter’ the carpenter's wishes 
are to build a five-storey pagoda, an honour reserved for the most prestigious 
achievements in Japan, and to go to ‘gokuraku’ Buddhist's paradise, praying 
for salvation. This Japanization does not distort the original so much as it 
helps Hasegawa’s readers to feel at home in the Western fantasy world. 

The plot of Carroll’s text is also skilfully 
Japanized as alterations such as the ending of 
Kagami Sekai show. The illustrations, which 
closely follow Tenniel’s original prints, are also 
clearly made to harmonise with Hasegawas 
changes of plot. For example, the animals 
illustrated alongside the poem ‘Jabberwocky’ 
are described as being animals in the garden of 
Gonbei, a kind of Japanese Humpty Dumpty, 
who led Mii-chan there. Whe creatures that 
originated in ‘Jabberwocky created by 
Carroll's ‘portmanteau words’ such as ‘tove’, 
‘gyre’ and ‘gimble’ are described by Hasegawa 
as ‘curious creatures which she had not seen 
before’, created by Gonbei’s spell. ‘Tenniel’s 
illustration of Humpty Dumpty on a stool 
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with the Messenger becomes Gonbei being hit by the Messenger because 
Gonbei, as the illustration shows (Figure. 3), has spoken so loudly to 
him. Gonbei is so angry at Muii-chan laughing at him that he pushes 
her into a kettle and then is pushed in return by her, smashing his frail 
head on the corner of the ‘hibachi’, a charcoal brazier. Soon after she 
discovers that Gonbei is in fact an egg, his house disappears instantly and 
she is in a forest. 

Hasegawas Kagami Sekai is neither a literal translation nor a travesty of 
the original but a skilful adaptation. It isan amalgam of Western fantasy and 
a Japanese fairy or folk tale, as the sub-title “Seiyo otogi banashi’ (a Western 
fairy tale) clearly states. 

The second important feature of Hasegawa'’s Kagami Sekai translation is 
the way it reflects general characteristics of the Meiji Era, especially the social 
and educational background of Japanese Meiji Alices. There is much 
evidence in his text of conventional ideas about children’s education and 
womens behaviour which at that time were said to be feudal in spirit. 

Hasegawa incorporates more school topics in his adaptation than Carroll 
does in his original. For example, the White Queen asks Alice, “Let's consider 
your age to begin with — how old are you?’ and she replies ‘I’m seven and a 
half, exactly. This becomes, in Hasegawa’s translation, both ‘How old are 
you?’ and ‘What grade are you in?’ by his use of Chinese characters carrying 
both meanings. Mii-chan replies in the same way. 

Hasegawa'’s views on women’s education, from the evidence of his text, 
and on appropriate behaviour of girls and women, are more conservative 
than those of Yaso Saijo, who translated Through the Looking-Glass in the 
later Taisho Era. For example, Hasegawa’s translation of a simple description 
trom Chapter 3: ‘She ran down the hill, and jumped over the first of the six 
little brooks’ becomes: ‘When she ran down the hill, she came across a 
horrible steep slope, such as a little girl like Mii-chan can scarcely manage 
even to climb down .... Poor Mii-chan stumbled ... fell backward and landed 
on her bottom with every step ... and finally tumbled down the slope’. This 
alteration shows very clearly how girls in Hasegawa’s time were thought to be 
weak and frail, and in need of cosseting. In the same chapter, the original 
lines ‘So young a child ... ought to know which way she’s going, even if she 
doesnt know her own name’ (italics mine) becomes ‘So young a girl. ‘Uhis 
shift from ‘child’ to ‘girl’ clearly reflects the ideas on women’s education in 
the Meiji Era, that women should acquire more practical knowledge than 
men even if they do not excel in learning. 

In Chapter 4, Alice asks Iweedledum and Iweedledee ‘Would you tell 
me which road leads out of the wood?’. Hasegawa changes this into ‘Would 


you tell me which road leads out of the wood, as it is already getting dark, 
and my mother will scold me if | come back late in the evening’. These 
discriminatory notions of the moral dangers besetting young women, 
though remaining widespread up to the Second World War, were even more 
prevalent in the Meiji Era. Mii-chan acquires the attentive consideration of 
a well-brought up Meiji girl with these sweet words about the Red King: 
‘Oh, he mustn't catch a cold while he’s asleep. I'll have to wake him up.’ 
While this gentleness was required in women, qualities such as courage and 
strength were required in men. Tweedledum is mocked by Alice for his 
cowardice in Carroll's text: “It's only a rattle .... Not a rattle-snake, you 
know,” she added hastily, thinking that he was frightened’. In Hasegawa’s 
translation, it is not enough for a man not to be cowardly — he has to be 
positively brave. So Mii-chan says to Taro-kichi, ‘Ha-ha-ha, it’s only a rope, 
not a snake. Shame on you! A man should be ashamed of screaming like that! 
(italics mine). 

Sometimes Carroll’s nonsense is turned into didactic moralising based on 
the ethics of the samurai class, as with the above-mentioned Gnat’s joke 
becoming the revenge story of the boy and the grasshopper, and with the 
Carpenters wish to gain entry to the Buddhist paradise by erecting a five- 
storey pagoda. Even for a skilful translator like Hasegawa, excelling in 
English ability and literary understanding, it was not easy to adapt Through 
the Looking-Glass for Japanese children, especially for girl readers in the late 
Meiji Era. Iwaya must have been aware that Hasegawa was better able to 
cope with this difficulty than he was. 

The illustrations in the Shonen Sekar magazine that reproduced John 
Tenniel’s original prints probably had a significant influence on Hasegawa’s 
translation. 

Firstly, Hasegawa must have realised that any adaptation using Tenniel’s 
illustrations, as his did, could only be Japanized to a limited degree. Yaso 
Saijo and Miekichi Suzuki were much freer in this respect because they were 
able to use illustrations by Japanese artists. It must have been difficult in the 
Meiji Era for Japanese readers to make sense of many of the figures and 
objects in the mock-Tenniel illustrations. For instance, the protagonist Alice 
wears dresses and shoes of a kind which hardly anyone in Meiji Japan would 
have seen. Hasegawa could neither succeed in describing a Victorian girl nor 
a Meiyi girl. The in-between nature of the protagonist impeded his 
development of Mii-chan as an individual character. The Mii-chan of his 
text 1s a typical Japanese middle-class girl, well mannered, gentle and sweet, 
as is the original Alice, but only up to a point. No Japanese reader would 
have been able to imagine the girl in the sweet Mii-chan who runs away 


helplessly from the goblin’s house, crying 
‘Oh, help me’, at the end of the story, as 
being the girl in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Secondly, Hasegawa was obliged to make 
his descriptions more detailed than Carroll's 
and to add phrases and explanations, which 
sometime led him to alter or expand the plot. 
In Chapter 1, for instance, Alice, in Through 
the Looking-Glass, helps the White King to 
describe the scene in the book illustrated as 
the White Knight sliding down a_ poker 
(Figure 4). But in Hasegawa’s text Alice's 
description is changed completely: ‘the White King has slipped, tumbled 
down and hurt the top of his nose’ and the Whire Knight's illustration 1s 
described as ‘this time a toy horse jumps out and slides down a pencil’. 

Of the two illustrations for 
‘Jabberwocky, the one that visualises 
the imaginary figures created by 
Carroll’s. wordplay, in Hasegawa’ 
version (Figure 5), becomes a garden 
belonging to Gonbei, the Japanese 
Humpty Dumpty. The other, which 
pictures a fighting-scene, becomes a 
picture that  Miui-chan drew, 
remembering the song and _ the 
illustration that she saw in the book. 
The latter illustration introduces a new 
element into the plot, as already 
described. Gonbei makes the King’s 
pis Messenger angry and is crushed by 

Hig Mii-chan. 

The serialisation in the Shonen Sekai magazine gives Hasegawa’ 
translation a different rhythm from the original work. Each of his episodes 
ends with phrases common in children’s magazines of the time. These are of 
the kind that would make a child look forward to the next, such as “Well, as 
you can see, Mit-chan’s trip is just about to begin’. 

Hasegawa’s Kagami Sekai, the first Through the Looking-Glass translation 
in Japan, is midway between a literal translation and an adaptation, and 
reflects the period of transition between the Meiji and Taisho Eras. Certainly, 
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his English ability was sufficient for translating Carroll's work more literally, 
if this had been what he had set out to do, even if the full flavour of Carroll's 
nonsense could never be captured. But Hasegawa realised the need to modify 
Carroll’s nonsense writing into a form less alien to Japanese children, the 
traditional folk tale with its elements of fantasy, though both of the stories 
are radically unlike folk tales in that they are about the protagonist’s dreams. 
However, even if Hasegawa felt obliged to dilute the flavour of Carroll’s 
nonsense, this was not because he was unable to appreciate it. Hasegawa’s 
attempts at Japanese wordplay clearly show that he did have a genuine feeling 
for nonsense. Above all, his translation is important in its successful 
recreation of the Victorian Alice as Meiji Mii-chan, a representative child of 
the still partly feudal Meiji Era. At this time attitudes towards women’s 
education were reactionary and the main aim of girls’ education was to train 
them to be good wives and mothers. Nevertheless, Hasegawa succeeded in 
creating a protagonist who is not invariably as sweet and gentle as the girls 
in traditional and contemporary Meiji stories, but one who clearly has an 
identity of her own, who on occasions can be bolder than Alice herself. Mii- 
chan says ‘Oh, what fun it is! How I wish I would join in. I would like to be 
the Queen if I joined’ (italics mine). Of course, it is not so bold to want to 
be queen. Japanese readers could not have had much feeling for lese-mayjesté 
about desiring European royal status, while the original Alice says, more 
modestly, ‘I wouldn't mind being a Pawn, if only I might join — though, of 
course, I should like to be 2 Queen, best.’ (Italics mine.) 
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DODGSON’S METHODS OF SOLVING SORITES 
PROBLEMS: AN INVESTIGATION AND A NEWLY 
DISCOVERED PROCESS 


by Mark R. Richards 


The significant changes in the nature of the study of logic that took place 
shortly after Dodgson’s death and the fact that he died before many of his 
advanced ideas could be published have meant that it is difficult for us to 
perceive how he could ever be regarded as an important or influential 
logician. However, even if we deny Dodgson a significant place in the 
evolution of the study, there is plenty of evidence to show just how skilled he 
was as a logician and how original he was in his thinking. 

As W.W. Bartley III explained in the 1986 ‘afterword’ to his 1977 
groundbreaking book, ‘With the benefit of hindsight it is as easy to 
exaggerate as to underestimate or dismiss the significance of his work. One 
thing that the publication of ... the ... new manuscripts should, nonetheless, 
accomplish, is to permit, for the first time, a correct reading and reporting of 
Carroll’s writings on logic ..."' 

This paper examines one particular area of Dodgson’s work — his 
attempts to design systematic methods of solving complex sorites problems 
symbolically. Analysis of this subject reveals some interesting results. First, we 
are able to uncover a method of problem solving hitherto unexplained and, 
secondly, we are able to see at close hand how ingenious Dodgson’s methods 
were and how thoroughly he tackled the subject. 

To some extent the eccentric and often humorous style of presentation 
which Dodgson used for his logic problems draws our attention away from 
the serious side of his work. But by concentrating on the solutions and 
ignoring the superficial aspects of the problems, we are able to gain access to 
that ‘correct reading and reporting’ to which Bartley referred. 


The Fundamental Problem in Logic 


For the majority of Symbolic Logic (Parts | and H) Dodgson regarded the 
fundamental problem in logic as being that of finding the complete 
conclusion which can be derived from a given set of premisses' and proving 
that such a conclusion follows logically from the premisses. These problems 


Lewis Carrolls Symbolic Logic, edited with annotations and an introduction by WW, Bartley TIE, New York. 
Clarkson N. Potter, 1977. new edition, 1986. 


Synbolic Loge — Part 1, Macmillan, 1890, reprinted in Bartley. Syabolic Logie — Part 1. unpublished, but 
Bartley has attempted a reconstruction based on printers: proofs and manuscript material. 


In this paper, we use the spelling of premisses’ preferred by Dodgson, 
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are referred to as ‘sorites’ and may contain any number of premisses, each 
containing any number of terms or attributes. 

By the end of Symbolic Logic — Part I, the reader has a good working 
method of solving sorites problems with biliteral premisses — that is, ones 
containing only two attributes each. This process is called the Method of 
Underscoring. It is easy to see that Dodgson also used the same method for 
problems with multiliteral premisses; however, it works only if certain 
conditions are fulfilled — and we know Dodgson constructed many problems 
for which the method would not work. 

From the surviving material that was destined for Symbolic Logic — Part 
IT, we know that Dodson had a far more advanced method, which could be 
used for solving a ce range of problems. This was Dodgson’s Method of 
Trees and it was something that he recognised as being particularly 
significant. His journal entry for 16 July 1894 states: 


Today has proved to be an epoch in my Logical work. It occurred to 
me to try a complex Sorites by the method | have used for ascertaining 
what cells, if any, survive for possible occupation when certain nullities 
are given. | took one of 40 premisses, with ‘pairs within ‘pairs’ & many 
bars, & worked it like a genealogy, each term proving all its descendants. 
It came out beautifully, & much shorter than the method | have used 
hitherto — | think of calling it the “Genealogical Method’. 


Full details of this process, under its final name, the Method of Trees, 
were written and set up in type by the end of 1896, ready for Symbolic 
Logic — Part [1 and various manuscripts and printers’ proofs show Dodgson’s 
solutions to problems using this method. In both the journal entry quoted 
above and the text for Symbolic Logic — Part IT, Dodgson refers to an earlier 
method, which we might assume to be the Method of Underscoring, but, as 
we shall see, he must have had a least one other process at his disposal. 


The Methods of Underscoring and Barred Premisses 


In order to understand this area, it is not necessary to be conversant with 
all of Dodgson’s logic, but it is necessary to understand the basic structure of 
a sorites problem. As we have seen, each premiss consists of a number of 
attributes. These are normally represented by letters x, y, z, etc. and may 
appear in two forms — their positive form x or their negative form x. Some 
attributes will appear in only one of the two forms. When solving a sorites 
problem, premisses are combined in order to eliminate all those attributes 
that appear in both forms (these are call climinands) thus leaving behind 
only those attributes that appear once (the retinends). Premisses are brought 
into the solution, one at a time, in order for cach to cancel out an eliminand. 
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If the solution is worked correctly, all the eliminands will disappear, proving 
the combination of the retinends as the complete solution. 

The Method of Underscoring, as described in Symbolic Logic — Part I, 
worked simply with biliteral premisses, where each eliminand appears 
precisely once in both its positive and negative forms and the retinends 
appear precisely once each. With a multiliteral sorites, retinends and 
eliminands are repeated. 

If only the retinends are repeated, then the Method of Underscoring 
works exactly as it does for biliteral problems. If eliminands are repeated in 
either their positive or negative forms the method can easily fail. If an 
eliminand appears once in its positive form but several times in its negative 
form, the Method of Underscoring will work only if all the premisses 
containing the negative form are first conjoined (and in effect the multiple 
occurrences are collapsed into a single occurrence) before the premiss 
containing the positive form is brought into the solution. Otherwise the 
positive form will eliminate only those occurrences of the negative form that 
have been brought in at that point. The remaining occurrences in the 
negative form will get brought in at a later stage and will remain among the 
retinends. The key to getting the solution to work is to make sure that 
certain premisses are not used until the appropriate moment, thus some 
premisses are in effect ‘barred’ by others. From a manuscript page found in 
the M.L. Parrish Collection at Princeton University, and other documents 
reproduced by Bartley, it is possible to see how Dodgson handled this issue. 
Bartley has coined the term Method of Barred Premisses for this extended 
version of the Method of Underscoring. 


The Method of Barred Groups 


Between 1886 and November 1892 Dodgson published nine Papers on 
Logic which consisted of a variety of sorites problems of varying degrees of 
complexity.’ Because these papers were all written a minimum of twenty 
months before the Method of Trees was invented, we might expect that 
Dodgson intended the reader to use the Method of Barred Premisses. 
However, in many cases, even that method fails for one very simple reason. 
Some of the problems contain eliminands that appear multiple times in both 
their positive and negative forms. Clearly, to solve such a problem, it would 
be necessary to bring together all the positive occurrences of an attribute and 
separately bring together all the negative occurrences, before bringing 
together these two partial conclusions. 


See The Lewis Carroll Handbook, revised by Denis Crutch, Folkestone, Dawson, 1979, entries 188-91, 198- 
200 and 239-42. 
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None of the material reproduced by Bartley gives a hint that Dodgson 
had a method for dealing with these circumstances, yet the existence of 
problems of this type lead us to believe that he had to have some sort of 
process. 

A single page manuscript in the Dodgson Family Collection gives us 
enough information to be able to work out how he solved problems of this 
type. The document reproduced here shows most of the workings of the 
solution to a complex problem by an unpublished method. 

When an attribute appears many times in each of its two forms, the 
group of premisses containing the attribute in the positive form is effectively 
‘barred’ by the group of premisses containing the attribute in its negative 
form and vice versa. A small scrap of paper in Christ Church, containing Just 
one line of text, clearly refers to the same problem describing a collection of 
such premisses as a ‘group’ and hinting that these groups are the fundamental 
challenge with problems of this type. A detailed explanation of the method 
is beyond the scope of this paper but suffice it to say that the method is an 
extension of the Method of Barred Premisses, which we might effectively 
refer to as the Method of Barred Groups. 

Because the methods of Barred Premisses and Barred Groups are 
extensions of the Method of Underscoring, it is not necessary to make a 
choice of which method to use when solving a particular problem. The first 
stage 1s to draw up what Dodgson calls a Register of Attributes, which will 
show clearly which premisses, if any, are barred by a single premiss or are 
members of barred groups. Once this information is available to us, we can 
proceed with solving the problem, taking care to handle the barred premisses 
and barred groups according to Dodgson’s methods. It is a relatively simple 
task to show that all the regular sorites problems in the nine Papers on Logic 
can be solved in this way.’ 

There are, however, regular sorites problems devised by Dodgson, which 
cannot be solved by the Method of Barred Groups. These problems have a 
particularly complicated structure and their solutions generally involve 
carefully matching the positive and negative forms of an attribute as pairs 
rather than combining all the positives and all the negatives first — which is 
exactly what the Method of Barred Groups is designed to do. The 


Method of Trees will cope with problems of this type particularly well. 


It should be noted that not all these problems are based on regular sorites and some require methods of 
solution other than those referred to in this paper. For example, Problem 7 in the 8 Paper on Logre (December 
1892) asks for a conclusion to be drawn which requires only five of the twelve premisses. Once these five have 
been identified, the solution can be proved by the Method of Barred Premisses, but the method does not help 
with identifying the correct five premisses. 
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Item DFC A/15/2 from the Dodgson Family Collection (Surrey History Centre, Wo 


Conclusion 


We are led to believe that Dodgson intended to include in Symbolic 
Logic — Part Il a description of at least one method of solving sorites 
problems other than the Method of Trees and the Method of Underscoring. 
Whether this would have been the Method of Barred Premisses or the 
Method of Barred Groups we may never know. We do, at least, know that 
he used these methods himself. 

Moreover, these two methods give us a little insight into one aspect of 
Dodgson’s work on logic. The problems, and their methods of solution 
appear to form a sequence or train of discovery. It is almost as if Dodgson 
would create a type of problem, design a method for solving it, then proceed 
to create a more complex problem, which that method could not handle. 
This, in turn, would give rise to another method — once more to be 
challenged by the construction of even more complex problems, and so on 
until ultimately he came up with his Method of Trees. Even then, he didnt 
stop, as the problems he was working on during the last year of his life 
required an even more original approach, but that is the subject of another 
area of analysis. 

As we continue to improve our understanding of the fine details of 
Dodgson’s work, we learn more of his great skill as a logician and his ability 
to think in an original way. Whatever it does or does not tell us about his 
standing in the history of the study of logic is almost irrelevant for what it 
tells us about the man himself is both revealing and immensely interesting. 


Note: [he journal entry and manuscript item from the Dodgson Family 
Collection are reproduced here by kind permission of the Trustees of the 
C.L. Dodgson Estate who retain their copyright. 
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LEWIS CARROLLS CYMRIC ADVENTURES 
by Ivor Wynne Jones 


Who was the anonymous Welsh poet who contributed to College Rhymes 
soon after C.L. Dodgson took over the editorship of what had begun as a 
joint Oxford and Cambridge venture? His poem The Squires Story appeared 
in Vol. 4, for the Michaelmas term of 1862, as I discovered from a footnote 
in Edward Wakeling’s editing of The Diaries.' 

The note tells us: “On this day {18 Nov 1862], Dodgson sent a letter to 
one of the contributors to College Rhymes who is identified by the name Tyr 
Ywen’. As Edward Wakeling consistently gives us the benefit of his 
translations of foreign words and phrases one assumes he failed to identify 
Tyr Ywen. 

He appears to have been in good company, for the scanty evidence 
available suggests Dodgson would not have been able to recognise Ty'r Ywen 
as Welsh. It means House of the Yew Tree, and in anticipation of discovering 
more about the poet I contacted Jon Lindseth, in Ohio, owner of Dodgson’s 
original letter.” Alas, Dodgson wrote only to ‘Dear Sir,’ with no indication of 
the name or address of the intended recipient, and Jon Lindseth does not 
know its line of provenance. 

Dodgson wrote to Tyr Ywen: ‘... I wrote to you some while ago, 
pointing out a few lines in which I thought alterations advisable, but the 
letter seems never to have reached you. | kept no copy of the letter, & the 
MS 1s now in the printer's hands ...’ 

Thus the correspondence began soon after Dodgson assumed the 
anonymous Editorship on 1 July 1862, of a magazine which began 
publishing in the October term of 1859.‘ It is unlikely that anyone other 
than a Welshman would have used such a strange pseudonym, which may 
well have been the name of his home. 

Who was this Oxbridge budding poet? Did he go on to win an 
eisteddfod crown or chair, in what was presumably his native Wales? Was he 
around long enough to hear the four famously influential lectures on Celtic 
literature by Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford? These were 
delivered during 1865-66, as a direct result of Arnold's visit to the National 
Eisteddfod held at Llandudno in 1864. Arnold juxtaposed his impressions 
from the eisteddfod pavilion (erected in a field just below the present-day 
Empire Hotel, which hosted the 1999 summer meeting of the Lewis Carroll 


Vols p. 144. n. 126. 
Lindsech Collection. 1.151. 


The Lewis Carroll Handbook, Folkestone. Dawson, 1979, p. 15, 
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Society) with romantic visions of Welsh history, conjured up during visits to 
Dean Henry G. Liddell and his family at Penmorfa, the house they had 
owned since August 1862 on Llandudno'’s West Shore.' Those lectures led to 
the 1877 foundation of a Celtic chair at Oxford, and the start of the close 
Welsh link with Jesus College which is maintained to this day. 

So would Dodgson recognise the language of the Welsh pseudonym in 
1862? That is most unlikely, although when his library was dispersed, in 
1898, a Welsh-English dictionary was listed in the catalogue of The Art and 
Antique Agency, at 41 High Street, Oxford.” 

Dodgson relied upon a friend to identify Welsh phrases in ‘the cipher 
papers’ sent to him by the 3rd Marquess of Salisbury, in 1874. Replying on 
18 December 1874, Dodgson wrote: 


... | find one entitled “Owen to Hugh Owen 102/6" written partly in 
English, partly in words that look like cipher — | have just learnt from a 
triend that they are Welsh — “old Welsh” he says — | think the possibility 
must have been suggested before, as I find a note at the end of the paper 
“Beyond the name there is nothing to suggest that either of them would be 
likely to write in Welsh.” That being so, there is nothing left to decipher 
but a few symbols which seem to represent names, & are of course 
hopeless.’ 


In a further letter, dated 31 January 1875, Dodgson wrote: ‘My friend 
has received the enclosed paper from his learned-in-Welch friend, who says 
that the language used is “old Northern Welch, ungrammatically written” and 
so difficult to make out: but he thinks the difficulty may be due to the 
copyist, & that a Welch scholar, who could see the original or a more careful 
copy, might be able to translate it all.’ In the space of six weeks Dodgson had 
switched his spelling of Welsh to Welch. 

John N.S. Davis, then chairman of the Lewis Carroll Society, touched 
upon the Salisbury Correspondence in jJabberwocky as long ago as the 
Summer of 1975." He listed the 27 letters from Dodgson preserved at 
Hatfield House, but did not pursue the Welsh connection, and neither did 
he give us the date of the ‘cipher’ papers — December 1603. 

Davis told us that few copies had been retained of letters initiated by 
Lord Salisbury and so we can only guess that the marquess approached 


Ivor Wynne Jones, Marthew Arnold at Penmorfa, Uandudno, 1999. 
Jettrey Stern, Lewus Carrolls Library, Virginia, 198), p. 82. 
Cecil Papers 102/61, Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. 


The only surviving use of the ‘Welch’ spelling is in the title of the Roval Welch Fusiliers, raised in 1689, 
changed to Welsh in 1881 but restored in 1920, 


Vol. 4, No. 3. pp. 59-65. 
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Dodgson as a logician, asking him to try to decipher what he assumed to be 
a code, in a letter from Father Robert Owen, at Mantes, to his brother 
‘Monsieur Hugues Owen, gentilhome Anglois a Bruxells.’ 

Robert and Hugh Owen were Welsh Roman Catholic refugee brothers 
from Caernarvonshire, who had fled to the continent during the reign of 
Elizabeth I. One can but be amazed at the ill-informed endorsement at 
Hatfield House, noted by Dodgson, saying there was nothing to suggest the 
writer and recipient would be likely to write in Welsh. 

The letter refers to events surrounding the succession of James I in 1603. 
Within hours of Elizabeth’s death James IV of Scotland was proclaimed her 
successor, at the instigation of Robert Cecil, to spark off a period of plotting 
and intrigue. Both Catholics and Puritans were at risk under this king from 
the land of Presbyterians. 

The ‘original’ MS at Hatfield House appears to be an ancient copy, of 
which there is a transcription in the Calendar of Salisbury (Cecil) 
manuscripts.. The Welsh phrases in the Hatfield House copy, and as 
transcribed by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, are inaccurate. 

Perhaps this is not the journal in which to go into detail about Welsh 
phrases slipped into an English letter to conceal what would otherwise be 
read as sedition. The flavour can be gleaned from one example, transcribed 
in the Calendar as: ‘yn brenin braint te drug y discayd dayoni ...’ which is 
nearly what the Hatfield House ‘original’ appears to say. 

However a study of the Hatfield House MS suggests the now lost original 
probably said: ‘ein brenin bram, Ile drwg 1 ddisgwyl datoni ...’ which means 
‘our stinking king, a bad place to seek righteousness ...' (using the now 
obsolete Welsh obscenity ‘bram’ referring to excrement). 

Presumably Dodgson’s first, and perhaps only, brief encounter with the 
Welsh language, would have been c1840 when, as a boy of about eight, he 
accompanied the family on a holiday from his Cheshire birthplace to the 
little medieval town of Beaumaris, via Llangollen and Betws-y-coed. He 
visited Tenby in 1863, bur that is in an area long known as ‘little England 
beyond Wales’. 

The Welsh inscription Cymdeithas Lewis Carroll, Penwythnos Llandudno 
1999 on the literature produced for the Lewis Carroll Societys 1999 
weekend at Llandudno would, I fear, be as confusing to Dodgson as all those 
people who emerged in 1898 to say they remembered his playing on the 
Llandudno sand hills with little Alice Liddell! 


ol, 15, p. 293 (Historical Manuscripts Commission). 
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YET ANOTHER ALICE IN LEWIS CARROLLS LIFE 
by Carl Pracht 


Lewis Carroll's fondness for children is well known and was often 
demonstrated by his regular correspondence with child-friends. Most of his 
letters have been published and examined by Carrollian scholars. 
Occasionally, however, unpublished letters still surface. Contained in this 
article are two such letters written to the Holdsworths, family members of 
two of Carroll’s personal friends. 

Carroll met Alice and Kathleen Holdsworth, nieces to Mr and Mrs 
Arthur Lewis, on a visit to Moray Lodge on 12 March 1870. Alice was eight 
years of age and Kathleen was six at the time. Carroll took an immediate 
liking to the girls, especially to Alice. Carroll wrote about the two girls, 
‘...with whom I became great friends by the time | left next day. In the 
evening we had a game of billiards for four.” 

The first letter was written to Mrs Holdsworth, Alice’s mother, on 15 
December 1871. Carroll wanted a photograph of her daughter, Alice, for a 
friend. A signed presentation copy of Alices Adventures in Wonderland was 
given to Alice Holdsworth along with this letter or at a time soon after the 
letter was written. 

The second letter was written to Alice Holdsworth on 6 April 1876. 
Carroll wrote to several individuals that day to send copies of his new book, 
The Hunting of the Snark along with a printed Easter Greeting” Although it 
does not specifically say that a copy of the book accompanies the letter, the 
letter does have a reference to the Beaver character from the book. The two 
letters were hand-written on single-folded white stationery of 14 cm (height) 
x 18 cm (width) sheets to form 14 cm x 9 cm writing surfaces. The envelopes 
were approximately 6 cm x 10 cm and each had a one penny stamp. 

These rwo letters were purchased on 26 July 1943 by Charles Harrison, 
a great benefactor to Kent library. He bought them from Maurice Inman, 
Inc. in New York City. Mr Harrison paid $150 for the presentation copy of 
Alices Adventures in Wonderland with the two letters and the inscribed Easter 
Greeting leaflet. These items are part of the Harrison Collection of Rare 
Books at Southeast Missouri State University in Cape Girardeau. 

The Harrison Collection was donated to Southeast in 1944. The 
Collection is not devoted to any one subject but includes a vast array of 


the Diaries of Lewis Carroll, 2 vols., edited by Roger Lancelyn Green, Westport, CT. Greenwood Press, 1971, 
vol. 2, p. 287 


The Letters of Lewis Carroll, 2 vols., edited by Morton N. Cohen, New York, Oxford University Press. 1979, 
vol. 2, pp. 246-7 
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excellent examples of fine bindings, examples of fine printing and many 
illustrated books. The primary interest for Harrison was the book as an art 
form. Also contained in this Collection are letters from famous American 
and British authors, such as Mark Twain, James Boswell and Walt Whitman. 


Letter No. 1 


Christ Church 
December 15, 1871 
Dear Mrs Holdsworth, 

I thank you for your kind wish to see me at Langham House, where I 
hope to appear before very long. This is to give you a word of explanation 
about the carte for which I asked Mrs Lewis. It was not a new one | wanted, 
but a duplicate of the one I have. A friend here, (Mr Chandler, of Pembroke 
College) saw my carte of Alice, and instantly fell in love with it. So I 
promised to try to get him a copy, & asked Mrs Lewis if I might buy one; 
but this Mrs Lewis, in her generosity, will not allow me to do. I hope the 
negative exists still. No new photograph could have for my friend the same 
charm as the old. Pray give my love to your children & believe me very truly 
yours, 


C.L. Dodgson 


Letter No. 2 


Christ Church, Oxtord 
April 6, 1876 
My dear Alice, 

Thank you very much for sending me your photograph, which I like very 
much — but how sadly old you are getting to be! And you were such a nice 
little thing when I met you at Moray Lodge — 15 years ago, was it? or 20? 
one forgets — time goes so fast. 

] haven't got your ages & birthdays in my register of child-friends: please 
send me them some time. 

Thanks to Katie for her letter: if only | had known you were so near St. 
Alban’s perhaps | might have come to see you. I was staying at 
Wheathampstead a very short time ago. 

I hope you love the Beaver, though it was so idle with its sums. With love 


to you & Katie, | am your affectionate friend, 
C.L. Dodgson 
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These letters are published here for the first time by kind permission of 
the ‘Trustees of the C.L. Dodgson Estate, who retain their copyright. 
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LEWIS CARROLLS CORRESPONDENCE NUMBERS 
A listing of all known instances of C.L. Dodgson’s 


correspondence numbers 


by Edward Wakeling 


In January 1861, Lewis Carroll began a Letter Register (now missing) 
which contained a list of all his in-coming and out-going correspondence, 
among other recorded items. He numbered each item sequentially in order 
to cross-reference the entries and to keep track of his correspondence. A list 
of these correspondence numbers was compiled by Warren Weaver and 
published in an initial pamphlet entitled Lewis Carroll Correspondence 
Numbers (1940), and later he produced a supplement (1968). Many other 
examples have been gleaned from the Dodgson Family Collection. | am most 
grateful to Beth Mead, Executor of the Dodgson Family Estate, for her 
generous assistance in this task. | also thank Professor Morton N. Cohen and 
Dr Selwyn Goodacre, who have kindly supplied further information to make 
this listing as comprehensive as is currently possible. The information given 
here includes the year and date of the item (where known), and a brief 
description of the item (which is not always a letter sent or received, but also 
includes receipts, proof copies of Dodgson’s works, business papers and 
advertisement sheets, among other printed and manuscript papers). This 
project to collect Dodgson’s correspondence numbers is on-going, and 
further examples surface from time to time. If readers are able to add to this 
list, | shall be very happy to hear from them. 


CORRESPONDENCE NUMBERS 


Lewis Carroll's sequential list from his Letter Register 


1861 


00010 1861, 7 January: from Alfred Gatty 

00011 1861, 7 January(?): from Margaret Gatty 

00085 1861, 20 March: from Robert Potts 

00447 1861, 12 December: from E.J. Lowe re. recreational science 


1862 


No surviving examples 


1863 


01053 1863? nor dated: from Holman Hune 
01084 1863, 2 March: from Rev. ED. Maurice 


+1 


01218 1863, 8 June: from John Parry 
01301 1863, 30 August: from Alexander Munro 
01403 1863, 3 December: from Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


1864 


01459 1864, 19 January: from Tom Taylor 

01493 1864, 13 March: information from Dodgson Family list 

01500 1864, 16 March: from Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

01538 1864, 14 April: from Arthur Sketchley 

01584 1864, 6 June: from his father, Charles Dodgson, re. mathematics 
01665 1864, 25 August: from Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


1865 


01865 1865? date unknown: from Lord Emlyn, excusing himself from a 
lecture 

01866 1865? date unknown: from Lord Dalmeny, excusing himself from a 
lecture 

01917 1865, 21 March: from the Bishop of Ripon 

02013 1865? date unknown: from George MacDonald 

02228 1865, 18 December: from Lady Augusta Stanley 


1866 


02280 1866, 2 February: from Dante Gabriel Rossetti 

02314 1866, 2 April: from William Spottiswoode re. determinants 
02325 1866, 15 April: from James Sant 

02491 1866, 22 August: from James Sant 

02508 1866, 2 September(?): from John Everett Millais 

02511 1866, 1 September: from James Sant 


1867 


02678 1867, 6 February: from William Spottiswoode re. determinants 
02683 1867, 8 February: from William Spottiswoode re. determinants 
02930 1867, 6 November: from William Spottiswoode re. determinants 
03005 1867, 28 December: from William Spottiswoode re. determinants 


1868 
03572 1868, 24 October: from John Proctor, unable to do illustrations 


1869 


03687 1869, | January: from Frederick Max Miller 
03704 1869, 9 January: from James Sant 
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03744 1869, 19 June: from John Everett Millais 
04216 1869, 1 August: from James Sant 


1870 


04823 1870, 1 June: Letter received fron John Tenniel 
04879 1870? not dated: from Lord Salisbury 

04897 1870, 9 July: from John Everett Millais 

04922 1870, 24 July: from John Tenniel 


1871 


1156] 1871, 3 April: from Viscount Newry 

11590 1871, not dated: from Viscount Newry 

12030 1871, 18 August: from Henry Parry Liddon 

12057 1871? not dated: from George MacDonald, introduction to 
Noel Paton 

12745 1871, 9 December: from Gracie Denman 


1872 


13709 1872, 28 May: from Henry Taylor 

13785 1872, 2 June: from Henry Taylor 

13897 1872, 21 June: from Henry Taylor 

13911 1872, 23 June: from Alfred Tennyson 

14451 1872, October: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

14702 1872, 10 December: from Charles Darwin, thanking CLD for a 
photograph 

14720 1872, 14 December: from Charles Darwin 


1873 


15978 1873 15 July: from Lord Denman, re. sitting for a photograph 
16066 1873, 26 July: from William Holman Hunt 

16505 1873, October: from brokers: details in Dodgson Family Archive 
16623 1873, 6 November: from John Ruskin 

16683 1873, 19 November: from John Ruskin re. ghost story 


1874 


17408 1874, 11 March: from Warren Weavers list, details unknown 

17622 1874, April: from brokers, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

17699 1874, April: from brokers, details in Dodgson Family Archive 

17912 1874, April: business paper re. Great Western Railway, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

18720 1874? date unknown: from John Ruskin 
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1947] 
20052 
20054 
20077 
20084 
20122 
20527 
20353 
20432 
21012. 
21169 
21191 
21268 
21286 
2290 
ZAGOZ 


21394 


21873 


21879 
21BOD 


21899 
21902 


1875, 
1875, 
[87s 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875; 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
i387; 
ot i Be 
bS 75% 
1875: 
18752 


1875? 


1876? 


1876, 
1876, 


1876, 
1876, 


1875 


8 March: from A.M. Wilcox re. arithmetic paper 

30 May: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
30 May: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

30 May: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

30 May: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

June: from C.S. Collingwood, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

23 November: from John Ruskin 

17 December: to Henry J. Smith re. centrifugal force 

22 December: from Henry J. Smith in reply to 21169 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 


1876 


date unknown: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, 
details in Dodgson Family Archive 

March: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

24 March: from Isaac Todhunter 

March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 
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21904 
21910 
2191 
22037 
22042 
22160 


22165 
22166 


22209 
22252 
222%] 
22328 
2234] 
22364 
22971 
22580 
L202 
23788 
24437 
24483 


24494 
24799 


1876, 
1876, 
1370; 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 


18706, 
18706, 


1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1876, 
1877, 
L877, 


bo? 7; 
Lov 7; 


March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

March: from C.S. Collingwood, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

March: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details 
in Dodgson Family Archive 

April: from Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

April: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L.. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

April: to C.S. Collingwood or Wilfred L. Dodgson, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 

May: from C.S. Collingwood, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

18 May: to C.S. Collingwood, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

28 June: from Lord Shaftesbury 


20 December: from Isaac }odhunter 


1877 
22 March: trom Arthur Sullivan 
27 March: from Macmillan and Company, details in 
Dodgson Family Archive 
30 March: from Arthur Sullivan 
17 May: from Arthur Sullivan 
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24822 
2492] 
25125 
26098 


26788 
26854 
26917 
27478 


27992 
28753 


29969 
29052 
29808 
29844 
2671 
30624 


34032 
34372 


34573 
34821 


34860 


55051 


39258 
35301 


36103 
36104 


LOZ. 
1877, 
L877; 
LS77, 


1878, 
1378; 
1878, 
1878, 


1878, 
1878, 


l37), 
L379, 
1879, 
1879, 
1379; 
18792 


] 880, 
1880, 


1880, 
1880, 


1880, 


1880, 


1881, 
188], 


1881? 


23 May: from Arthur Sullivan 

13 June: from Thomas Prendergast 

5 July: to Archur Sullivan 

25 December: from William S. Gilbert 


1878 


14 March: from Hallam Tennyson 
23 March: from Isaac Todhunter 
1 April: from W. Hay Laverty re. Euclid 
11 June: from Macmillan and Company, details in Dodgson 
Family Archive 
25 August: from Lord Salisbury 
12 December: from Arthur Burdett Frost, re. illustrations for 
‘Three Voices’ 
1879 


29 March: from Isaac Todhunter 

2 April: from Robert Potts 

April: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
April: from solicitors, details in Dodgson Family Archive 
3, May: from Stephen Hawtry 

date unknown: from Sir Frederick Leighton 


1880 


18 August: from Isaac Todhunter 

4 October: Dodgson manuscript, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 

30 October: from Robert Potts 

3 December: Dodgson manuscript, details in Dodgson 
Family Archive 

7 December: Dodgson manuscript, details in Dodgson 
Family Archive 

31 December: from Henry Fawcett 


1881 
26 January: Dodgson manuscript, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 
29 January: Dodgson manuscript, details in Dodgson Family 
Archive 


date unknown: correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 


1881? date unknown: correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 


36130 
3616] 
36180 
36191 
36196 
50212 


36225 
36246 
56272 


36335 


36358 
36483 


36516 
36547 
36590 
30802 


36876 
374) 
38175 
38444 


38838 
38956 
99193 
39273 
3929] 
39301 
39375 
39420 
39421 
39688 


1881? date unknown: 
1881? date unknown: 
1881? date unknown: 
18812 date unknown: 
1881? date unknown: 


188], 


Loot, 


correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 
correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 
correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 
correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 
correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 
31 March: to Messrs Dalziel re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

] April: Warren Weaver's list 


1881? date unknown: correspondence re. Lucy Lutwidge business 


1881, 
1881, 


1881, 
1881, 


1881, 
1881, 
1881, 
1881, 


1881, 
1881, 
1881, 
1881, 


1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
[8ez, 
1882, 


5 April: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for 
‘Phantasmagoria 

11 April: to Messrs Dalziel re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

12 April: from Lord Eustace Cecil 

25 April: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for RAyme? 
er Reason? 

date unknown: Arthur Burdett Frost referenced in Dodgson’s 
letter to Frost dated 27 June 1882 

1] May: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

5 May: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

5 May: from Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for 
‘Phantasmagoria 

24 May: from Sir Stafford Northcote 

27 July: from George Grossmith 

3 October: from James Sant 

29 December: from A.W.S. Lewis 


1882 


4 February: from Lord Cranbrook 

10 February: from Macmillan and Company 

25 February: from Sir Stafford Northcote 

9 March: from Bartholomew Price, Clarendon Press 
10 March: from Macmillan and Company 

11 March: from Macmillan and Company 

20 March: from Macmillan and Company 

23 March: from Sir Stafford Northcote 

23 March: from Macmillan and Company 

date unknown: balance sheet for 50,000 copies of Alice 


ahd 


29793 
39734 
39763 
39778 
40060 


40332 
40333 
40426 


4147] 
41586 


42169 
42190 
42790 
42916 


43063 
43162 
43183 
43406 
43426 
43537 
43559 
43580 
43599 
43623 
43626 
43645 


43688 
43940 


4395] 
44010 
44087 
44149 
44163 


1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 
1882, 


1882, 
Iss, 
1882, 


1882? 
1882? 


[8832 
1883, 
1883° 
1883, 


1883, 
1383? 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883? 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 


1883? 
Rotors 


1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 


14 April: from Macmillan and Company 

14 April: from Macmillan and Company 

18 April: from Macmillan and Company 

19 April: from Priscilla Reed 

20 May: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for RAyme? 
ex Reason? 

12 June: from Macmillan and Company 

12 June: from Macmillan and Company 

27 June: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? 
ce» Reason? 

date unknown: from Christina Rossetti 

17 November: from Christina Rossetti 


1883 


date unknown: from Christina Rossetti 

17 (unknown month): from Christina Rossetti 

date unknown: from Christina Rossetti 

14 April: copy of letter sent to Robert Potts re. mathematical 
puzzle 

28 April: from Wilson Barrett 

date unknown: from John Ruskin 

13 May: Warren Weaver's additional list 

4 June: Warren Weaver's additional list 

5 June: from Macmillan and Company 

13 June: from Macmillan and Company 

date unknown: from Lionel Brough 

17 June: Warren Weaver's additional list 

18 June: from Macmillan and Company 

20 June: from Macmillan and Company 

21 June: Warren Weaver's additional list 

23 June: memorandum of agreement with Macmillan and 
Company 

date unknown: from Lionel Brough 

31 July: co Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

| August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

8 August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

16 August: from Macmillan and Company 

22 August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

23 August: from Macmillan and Company 
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44180 
44208 
44230 
44245 
44247 
44269 
44364 
44387 
44419 
44777 
44790 
44814 


44817 
44823 


44894 


45110 
45395 


47071 
47107 
47276 


47529 
47545 


4769] 
47750 
48748 
49466 
49627 


49761 
49874 


1883, 
1883, 
etese? 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 
1883, 


L509; 
] 883, 


1883, 
1883° 
1883? 


1884? 
1884, 
1884, 


25 August: from Macmillan and Company 

28 August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

29 August: to Macmillan re. pricing books 

30 August: from Macmillan and Company 

31 August: Warren Weaver's additional list 

1 September: from Macmillan and Company 

11 September: from Macmillan and Company 

17 September: Warren Weaver's additional list 

19 September: from Macmillan and Company 

22 October: Warren Weaver's additional list 

23 October: from Macmillan and Company 

25 October: memorandum of agreement with Macmillan 
and Company: 

25 October: Warren Weaver's additional list 

26 October: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for 
Rhyme? & Reason? 

2 November: from Charles Robinson 

date unknown: from Lionel Brough 

date unknown: from John Ruskin 


1884 
20 (unknown month): from Sir Frederick Leighton 
26 May: Warren Weaver's list 
16 June: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? 
ce Reason? 


1884? June: A Postal Problem. June 1891 (Supplement) 


1884, 
1884, 
1884, 
1884, 
1885, 
1885, 


1885, 
1885? 


17 July: co Archur Burdette Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

5 August: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? 
e Reason? 

11 August: from Lord Shaftesbury 

13 November: from Arthur Burdett Frost 


1885 


24 February: to Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for 
Rhyme? & Reason? 

9 March: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 

22 March: Warren Weaver's additional list 

date unknown, possibly 1 April: (page 5 only) to Harry 
Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 
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50092 
50108 
50140 
50143 
50146 
50168 


50628 
50895 


50913 
50914 
50918 
50950 


51203 
51782 


52208 


52234 
52483 


93261 
54027 
54472 
55536 
D791 
55800 
55818 


56028 


1885, 
1885, 
1885, 
1885, 
163807 
1885, 


1885: 
1885, 


1885, 
1885, 
1885? 
1885, 


1885, 
1885° 


1885, 


1885, 
1885, 


1886, 
1886, 
1886, 
1886, 
1886, 
1886, 
1886, 


1886? 


20 April: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 

22 April: manuscript in Dodgson’s hand re. “Greenwich time’ 
23 April: from W.R. Lyne re. ‘Where does the day begin’ 

24 April: ‘If, when Greenwich time was 4.56 p.m. on Dec. 
31, 1884’ manuscript in CLD’s hand 

date unknown, possibly 24 April: (part only) to Harry Furniss 
re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 

26 April: from W.T,. Ansell, Traffic Department of the Eastern 
Telegraph Company 

1] June: from Christina Rossetti 

1 July: co Arthur Burdett Frost re. illustrations for Rhyme? & 
Reason? 

3 July: to Arthur Burdett Frost 

3 July: Warren Weaver's additional list 

date unknown: from Christina Rossetti 

7 July: to Lord Salisbury about an article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette concerning prostitution 

30 July: from Wilson Barrett 

date unknown, possibly 30 September: (page 2 only) to 
Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 

10 November: Warren Weaver's additional list 

13 November: to Thomas Fowler 

12 December: to Lord Salisbury requesting a meeting about 
the Tristan Da Cunha inhabitants 


1886 


12 March: Warren Weaver's additional list 

18 May: from Lady Maud Wolmer 

23 July: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 
11 November: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 

26 November: to Harry Furniss re. 
Bruno 

27 November: to Harry Furniss re. 
Bruno 

29 November: to Harry Furniss re. 
Bruno 

date unknown: (page 6 only) to Harry Furniss re. illustrations 


for Sylvie and Bruno 


illustrations for Sylvie and 
illustrations for Sylvze and 


illustrations for Sylvie and 
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57243 
7267 
07 720 
57754 
1989 
5898 | 
59059 
59209 
59382 


59584 
99620 


60690 
60805 
60838 
60954 
60982 


61020 
61030 


61032 
61248 


61316 
61385 


61426 


k8o7: 
1887, 
1887, 
E837; 
L837, 
1887, 
1887, 
18872 
Lo8/7 


188/7° 
Lao 7, 


1888? 
1888? 
1888° 
1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 


1888, 


1887 


6 March: from Lord Eustace Cecil 

8 March: to Mr Warner re. Booksellers’ discount 

20 April: memorandum of agreement with Macmillan and 
Company 

26 April: memorandum of agreement berween Dodgson and 
Macmillan and Company re. printing of Bumblebee Bogos 
Budget by W.W.F. Synge 

1] May: Warren Weaver's additional list 

1 September: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 

9 September: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 

date unknown, possibly 23 September: (pages 2 & 3 only) to 
Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and Bruno 

date unknown: one of seven printed logic diagrams 

date unknown: one of seven printed logic diagrams 

20 November: to Harry Furniss re. illustrations for Sylvie and 
Bruno 


1888 


date unknown: from Madge Hendel 

28 February(?): from Nevil Story Maskelyne 

2 March: from Nevil Story Maskelyne 

20 March: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

25 March: to Fanny Dodgson (sister) re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgson’s sisters, signed by 5 sisters 

April: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s sisters 
7 April: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
SISTErs 

7 April: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
SISters 

29 April: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson's 
SISTErS 

4 May: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s sisters 
9 May: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson's 
sisters 

11 May: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 


SISTET'S 


6] 


61478 


61490 
61509 
61684 
61839 


61857 
61978 


61998 


62002 
62180 
62227 
62423 


62597 
62732 
62746 
62769 
62902 
62943 
63070 


63104 
63728 


64272 
64706 
64773 


64777 
64832 
64899 


65078 
62125 
66002 


1888, 


1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 


1888, 


1888, 
1888: 
1888: 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 
1888, 


1888, 
1888, 


1889, 
1889, 
1889, 


1889, 
1889, 
1889, 


1889, 
1889, 
1889, 


15 May: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

16 May: from Henry Parry Liddon 

17 May: from Henry Parry Liddon 

28 May: from Lord Cranbrook 

6 June: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

7 June: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s sisters 
20 June: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

unknown date: proof copy of contribution to the Educational 
limes 

22 June: to the editor of the Educational Times 

unknown date: from Madge K. Grimston 

12 July: from Margaret K. Grimston 

3 August: from Macmillan and Company re. review copies of 
Curiosa Mathematica 

22 August: from Henry Saville Clarke 

6 September: Warren Weaver's list 

7 September: Warren Weaver's list 

11 September: Warren Weaver’s list 

30 September: Warren Weaver's list 

5 October: Warren Weaver's list 

21 October: manuscript dialogue between Isa and Nellie 
Bowman 

27 October: Warren Weaver’s list 

14 December: from Bishop of Lincoln 


1889 


9 February: Warren Weaver's list 

21 March: from Macmillan and Company 

26 March: extract from ‘Literature for Little Ones’ dated 
October 1887 

28 March: Warren Weaver's list 

30 March: Warren Weaver's list 

date unknown: copy of ‘Dodgson’ entries in Cotton Festi 
Ecclesiae Hibernica 

25 April: from Lady Maud Wolmer 

29 April: from Lady Maud Wolmer 


unknown date: from Marchioness V. Granby 


66045 
6613] 
66618 
67025 
67126 
6796] 
68070 
68076 


68150 


1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 
1889, 


1889, 


28 June: to Mary Brown 

1 July: from Duchess of Albany 

2 September: from G. Denman 

7 October: Warren Weaver's list 

16 October: from Macmillan and Company re. pricing of 
Alice 

28 November: Macmillan and Company, list of works by 
Lewis Carroll (with Dodgson’s corrections) 

5 December: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgson’ sisters 

5 December: to Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for Dodgson’s 
sisters 

10 December: from Guildford Bank re. Trust Fund for 
Dodgson’s sisters 


Note: The register for the years 1890 to 1898 will be included in a 
fucure issue of the Carrollian. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 


With reference to The Carrollian, No. 5, Spring 2000, page 39, the first 


line of Szaberwoci should read: 
Maen brydgell ac maer brochgim stwd ... 
that is, the word ‘brochgim’ ends with an ‘m’, not an ‘n. 


Yours etc. 


John Hanna 


Dear Editor, 


Most readers of The Carrollian will be well aware of the legend of Charles 
Dodgson’s having sent a mathematical treatise to Queen Victoria after she 
had read Alices Adventures in Wonderland and requested any future works by 
the same author. Dodgson, of course, denied the story and his postscript to 
the preface of the second of edition of Symbolic Logic is often quoted. In that 
postscript, he uses the phrase ‘going the round of the papers’ which suggests 
that the story had appeared in print on a number of occasions. | would be 
interested to know if any reader has come across this anecdote anywhere in 
the press, prior to Dodgson's 1896 denial. 


Yours etc. 


Mark R. Richards 
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The Editorial Board welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in 
The Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in 
duplicate, and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM 
compatible disk containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 
Edward Wakeling 

Chairman of the Editorial Board 

Yew Tree Cottage 

Parks Road 

Clifford 

Hereford 

HR3 5HQ 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll’s chief works, they 
are asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland % Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark z The Snark 


© Lewis Carroll Society and the individual contributors, 2000. 
Material may not be used without permission. 


Printed for The Lewis Carroll Society by Maxiprint, York, England. 
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